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Square Meals from Spare Acres 
by OSCAR STEANSON * 


ARMERS, as well as armies and other citizens, travel on their 

stomachs, and programs for farmer welfare cannot be very realistic 
if they ignore the fact that farmers themselves eat, as well as produce 
things for other people to eat. 

Furthermore, again like other people, what they eat may have an 
important bearing on what they are and what they do. And, finally, 
what they eat and what they should eat have an important bearing upon 
the way they use their land, and upon the drafting of public policies for 
use of that land. 

Particularly is the relationship of land to food requirements important 
in the South, focus of the greatest population pressures of the Nation. 

Here, the use of land released from cotton production by the programs 
of the AAA represents what may be a saving opportunity for many 
farmers. Hence, the interest of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, the State Extension Services and Experiment Stations, and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in a statistical study of food and feed 
in eight Southern States. 

Conducted by the Division of Farm Management and Costs of the 
Bureau in cooperation with the three other agencies mentioned, the study 


*E. L. Langsford worked jointly with the author in developing the data upon which 
this paper is based. 











took as its starting point the work of State committees that included 
nutritionists, production specialists, and economists. In turn, these com- 
mittees specified the minimum quantities of the commodities they felt 
were essential in an adequate diet. 


Relating Diet Needs to Land Possibilities 


In order to make their work of the greatest possible practical signif 
cance, the committees attempted to relate the diet needs of the farmers 
to production possibilities of the type-for-farming areas in their States. 
This they did by excluding from the diet they recommended such food 
products as could not be practically grown in those areas. 

This approach does not take into account commodities that must be 
purchased, or the cash income required to buy them. Nor does it try to 
decide the proper degree of farm self-sufficiency at varying price levels 
and under varying farming systems, although the production of food for 
consumption on the farm is bound up with production for sale. 

The procedure in the study involved the use of the data on diet needs 
to arrive at area and State aggregates for each food product, on the basis 
of the farm population; the conversion of livestock food products to their 
equivalent in numbers of livestock; the feeding of livestock at rates of 
consumption determined by a committee on livestock feeding and pro- 
duction; and the fixing of an acreage basis, in terms of normal yields, 
for food and feed requirements. The feed and pasture acreages used in 
producing livestock products that were consumed by farm people are 
included; acreages used in production for sale are excluded. The feed 
and pasture acreages for all horses and mules are included, even though 
a part of this horse- and mule-power was used in the production of 
commodities for sale. 

The foregoing procedure established the needs of farm people for 
food, and of livestock for feed and pasture, in terms of products and 
acreages required. The achievement of such a goal presumably would 
give farm people and livestock a reasonably adequate level of nutrition, 
or feeding, within the limits of practicable production possibilities. 
However, the level of feeding for livestock thus worked out probably is 
not commensurate with the proposed level of nutrition for people. The 
livestock committees determined the feeding rates for each class of 
livestock in accordance with present feeding and management practices, 
rather than with practices that might be recommended ideally to im- 
prove the husbandry of livestock. Nevertheless, more adequate feeding 
of productive livestock, if it is economically justifiable, should result in 
greater production and more efficient utilization of feed resources. It is 
clear, too, that better feeding of workstock is desirable in the Southeast, 
since the present poor condition of many horses and mules attests their 
low feed consumption and disability for good farm work. 
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How far removed are farm people now from the self-sufficiency that 
this analysis of diet needs and productién possibilities indicates is desir- 
able? Estimates of present consumption of some food products are 
made annually by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The com- 
mittees made estimates for those products for which data were not avail- 
able. The acreage required to supply the present consumption of food 
and feed crops by farm people was determined by the same production 
and feeding rates for livestock and normal yields for crops that were 
used in the analysis of diet needs. An answer to the question that opens 
this paragraph is found in a comparison of the acreage now in use and 
the acreage that would be needed if the farm were to make its maximum 
contribution to the diets of farm people. Inaccuracies in data and statis- 
tical procedures, however, limit that answer. The economic feasibility 
of farm self-sufficiency—let the reader be cautioned again—was not a 
consideration in this analysis. Yet economic considerations are very im- 
portant in program building, if farmers are to be expected to participate 
in those programs. 


The Relativity of Farm Operations 


Southern farmers already are using a large part of their land resources 
for feeding themselves and their workstock. They are using the rest to 
obtain cash income from sale of both food and non-food products to 
consumers locally, within the State, and throughout the world. The 
farmer must balance his program, so as to provide cash as well as 
subsistence. 

Herein lie the economic aspects. The relative importance of these 
aspects—cash and subsistence—changes from one size and type of farm 
to another, and as price levels rise and fall. On many small farms, the 
value of subsistence, or family living, may exceed the cash income. Un- 
der other circumstances, it may be more advantageous to produce for a 
maximum cash income and the purchase of subsistence. Price changes 
upset old balances, and farmers, through adjustment in their operations, 
must establish new balances or objectives. Low prices often reduce the 
comparative advantages of cash crops, and farmers then will reduce cash 
expenses through greater farm self-sufficiency. The increased consump- 
tion of food products produced on the farm during the recent depression 
years reflects these adjustments. As often in the past, higher prices for 
cash crops would probably induce shifts in the use of land away from 
purely subsistence purposes. 

Throughout most of the South there is a low ratio of land to people, 
a ratio indicated in the accompanying table. Basic in this situation are 
the heavy labor requirements of the main cash crops, cotton, tobacco, 
sugarcane, peanuts, and truck crops. These crops cannot be grown, 
under present practices, without a large supply of labor in relationship 
to the land. This does not necessarily mean that farms are small. While 
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many farms are small family farms, most of the farms require addi. 
tional labor, and many of them are plantation units with wage families, 
sharecroppers, and tenants making up the supply of available labor, 
The ratio of land to the people may easily be, and frequently is, smaller 
on large farms than on family farms. 

This table gives the estimated acreage per capita of crop land and 
pasture needed to supply diets, together with that actually used in 1937 
in States in the A. A. A.’s southern region (excluding Florida): 


Per capita (farm population) acreage of crop and pasture land needed to supply the farm-grown 
portion of minimum-adequate diets,’ used in 1937 for that purpose, and available land 
resources 
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. | Ar- 
Class of land Caro- Geor-| _ sis- Loui- | kan- Okla- Texas 
-. | gia | bama| | siana | homa 
lina | sippi | sas | 
| | 
Needed for diets: | Acres | Acres | Acres | Acres | Acres | Acres | Acres | Acres 
Crop land........... 2.6| 29) 28] 3.0) 29] 31] 35] 41 
Pasture, total........ 25 | 32| 27 3.2) 19] 2.4 5.7 5.5 
Used in 1937: | | 
oS ree 29 271 26:1 221 221 24 3.1 3.3 
Pasture, total........ 1.5] 25}| 24)] 19) 12) 19 49) 43 
Land resources: | | 
Crop land, total..... 5.6 7.7 6.0} 5.7] 5.5 6.7 | 16.8} 15.2 
Pasture, plowable.... 4 7 | 1.0 | 24] 13] L3Si 23) Bw 
Pasture, woodland....| 1.4 3.1 2.2 2.6 1.4 2.2 4.2| 10.2 
Pasture, other........ 4 6 Si 9 S$ 6 9.2 | 28.8 
Woodland, not pas- 
re 4.6 5.2 3.8 3.3 2.6 3.3 6 | 6 
Other land in farms. . . 6 | a a} i9 | 8 9] 1.5] 9 
Total land in farms.} 13.0 | 18.0} 14.2 | 14.7 | 12.1] 15.0| 34.8] 59.0 
Land not in farms....| 7.6 | 8 8.7 | 9.5| 7.5| 21.7| 135| 89| 130 
Total land area.....| 20.6 | 26.7 | 23.7 | 2.2 | | 33.8 | 28.5 | 43.7| 72.0 
| | 





1 Acreage needed to feed all horses and mules included in calculations of diet require- 
ments and used in 1937. 


It will be observed that the acreage of cropland in food and feed crops 
needed to supply farm-grown diet needs, including feed for all horses 
and mules, ranged from 2.6 acres per capita in South Carolina to 4.1 
acres in Texas. The differences between States reflect varying opinions 
as to what a minimum-adequate diet really is, as well as varying pro 
duction possibilities for crops and livestock. The pasture acreage in- 
cluded plowable, woodland, and other pasture, exclusive of cropland and 
free ranges in use for grazing. The acreage of cropland used for these 
same purposes in 1937 ranged from 2.0 acres in South Carolina to 3.3 
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acres in Texas. For the eight States, 21 percent more crop land and 11 
percent more pasture would be required to supply the diet specifications 
than were in use in 1937. This increase, 5.8 million acres of cropland, 
represents 5.9 percent of all the cropland available. 


Land Resources Relative to Population 


The reader also will notice that land resources per capita of the farm 
population vary from 5.5 acres of cropland in Louisiana to 16.8 acres in 
Oklahoma. On a family-farm basis, the farms would be small in all 
States of the region and, as pointed out above, the ratio of land to people 
is similar on all sizes of farms, if the extensive farming areas are ex- 
cluded. The balance between self-sufficiency and production for sale is 
a continuous problem for all farmers. Many farmers on small sub- 
sistence-type farms make few changes from year to year, and are almost 
oblivious to periods of depression and prosperity because their greatest 
interest is in self-sufficiency. On larger farms with several or many 
families, the frequent necessity of advancing subsistence to farm labor- 
ers—whether they be wage hands, sharecroppers, or tenants—places the 
farm production program on a more strictly commercial basis. The farm 
operator must decide whether it will be to his economic advantage to 
use his land in the production of food crops as subsistence for the people 
on his place, or to grow cash crops, and purchase supplies from market 
agencies. Personal preferences are often involved, since some operators 
dislike the constant bother of issuing rations, and many tenants and 
sharecroppers prefer cash advances, and freedom to buy what and where 
they please. 

In addition to the other figures, the table gives the per capita acreages 
of the other classes of land which comprise the land resources. These 
lands yield principally livestock and forest products. 

What shifts should be made in the use of land, and what considera- 
tions should govern such shifts, to improve the well-being of farm people 
and conserve the land? In dealing with this question, it should be 
remembered that the acreage of cropland per capita is quite small. 
When, therefore, in some areas, shifts of cropland to pasture or trees are 
advocated because of low productivity, the further reduction of the per 
capita acreage involved requires notice. Then, too, many soil-conserving 
and soil-improving crops reduce the acreage of other crops harvested for 
sale or for consumption on the farm by people and livestock. Since 
conservation practices cost money, the farmer can afford to use them 
only if they prevent, or lessen, the deterioration of a physical asset, or if 
they increase the productivity of the land. Some shifts from pasture and 
woodlands to cropland may be possible, although such cropland is not 
abundant. Plowable pasture acreages are small and insufficient for graz- 
ing needs. Much woodland is rough and unsuitable for crops; other wood- 
lands are lowlands, and require drainage before cropping would be pos- 
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sible. The large acreage classified as “land not in farms” includes 
townsites, transportation ways, parks and other publicly owned lands, 
and timber tracts. A large part of it is forest land owned in conjunction 
with farm land. 


The Problem of Displacing Rural Families 

The possibility of increasing the acreage per capita could be realized 
only by displacing people from farms. Soil conservation crops require 
less labor than do intensive cash crops. Thus, soil conservation might 
displace people, unless the added income would enable the farmer to use 
them by farming more intensively, and by keeping the farm in better 
physical condition. It seems clear that, in the foreseeable future, the 
present low ratio of land to people will continue. The farmer will be 
faced continually with the question of balance in his farming program— 
balance of his need for cash, for conservation, for feed, and for food. 

Food production for consumption by farm people is a large part of the 
farm business. Bread grains, garden vegetables, and fruits used about 
3.2 percent of all crop land in 1937 in these eight States. The farm- 
grown portion of the diet needs indicated in this study would require 
an increase of 74 percent in the acreage used for production of direct 
food consumption crops. While these crops use a very significant acre- 
age, competition with other crops for the use of land probably is not 
keen: Most persons who want to grow them can find the land on their 
farms. Most farm operators who use sharecropper or tenant labor would 
furnish the land and equipment needed for such dietary crops. 

Livestock enterprises, on the other hand, present more complex land- 
lord-tenant relationships, and expansion of production would encounter 
immediately the limitation of feed and pasture resources. The diet 
needs for milk and beef established in this study would require an in- 
crease of 57 percent in grain crops, 41 percent in roughage crops, and 
50 percent in pasture land, from the acreage calculated to have been 
used for those purposes in 1937. An increase of 25 percent in cropland 
and 37 percent in pasture land would be required if the proposed pork 
products needs were to be met. Poultry needed in this diet pattern 
would require 47 percent more cropland than was used in 1937 for those 
products consumed on farms. 

To sum up: 

The consumption of farm-grown food products is not distributed uni- 
formly over all segments of the farm population; 

Many farm operators undoubtedly consume more than the diet speci- 
fications, and are about as self-sufficient as they should be; 

Many farm people produce and consume inadequately from the stand- 
point of both quantity and quality of food; 

Complete farm self-sufficiency would require large shifts in the use of 
land, and such shifts would involve many and complex economic prob- 
lems, as well as new relationships between landlords and tenants. 
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“As the Rope Supports the Hanged” 


by R. W. HUDGENS 


REMARK of the somewhat-less-than-radical Louis XIV, “Credit 

supports agriculture, as the rope supports the hanged,” describes 
about as well as words can the twentieth century farm credit situation 
in many parts of the Southeast. 

Year after year thousands of low-income southern farmers have bor- 
rowed in February, paid back in October, moved to a new farm in 
December, virtually penniless. Often they did not know until the next 
February where they were going to farm, how much credit they could 
get, where they could get it. 

In the Farm Security Administration’s region V—South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida—collapse of the agricultural economy 
had become very evident by 1934. Borrowers there were the poorest 
in the United States. Net worth of F. S. A. families when they applied 
for loans averaged $58.19 for the region. Some comparatively wealthy 
($150) clients in Florida raised the regional average considerably. 

However, this poverty was not a sudden depression phenomenon. 
Farmers in the region had been handicapped for decades. The full 
result of farm poverty—in terms of restricted educational attainments, 
poor health, and a hopeless morale—was presented graphically. 

The system of agriculture under which this individual insecurity 
existed had endured long enough to crystallize into definite patterns 
which permitted administrators to study and analyze its weaknesses 
effectively. 

In South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, more than 63 percent of 
all farmers were tenants; 75 percent of those requiring F. S. A. aid 
were tenants. Two out of every three moved each year. Extreme 
instability of residence imposed severe restrictions on the management 
practices of this tenant population. In 1935 less than one farmer in 
four had been on his current farm long enough to have planned and 
carried out a 5-year crop rotation. Of the remaining 25 percent few 
had sufficient assurance of secure tenure to permit that elementary sound 
practice. Short-term and short-sighted farm management was the rule. 
One-crop cotton farming for cash and commissary diets was a tradition. 


Once Up and Twice Down in Cotton 


One-crop farming with cash outlay for subsistence required excessive 
investment in working capital, which in turn traditionally meant bor- 
rowing at the beginning of each crop year. One-crop cotton farming 
was a terrific gamble. Only once during the last decade did the price 
of cotton fluctuate less than 10 percent between pickings. Three times 
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in 5 years it jumped more than 40 percent—once up and twice down. 
Risks were great and interest rates were proportionately high. As land 
was depleted by continued planting to cotton, risks and interest rates 
climbed with the years. In many sections farmers paid 25 to 35 percent 
for money to make a crop on; in some places interest went as high as 
62 percent, including the customary mark-up for “time” payment. 

The credit system was ruinous. Farmers borrowed in February and 
repaid in October—if they could. The perennial show-down caught 
many of them short year after year. Some of the defaulters adjusted 
by moving again to another farm. 

Incomes—even cash incomes toward which farm efforts were almost 
exclusively directed—were extremely low. Net cash incomes bought 
scanty and ill-balanced diets from the furnish merchant. Disease and 
disability were widespread. 


Ugly Threads Woven in an Ugly Pattern 


Such were the salient features of the problem as F. S. A. found it— 
insecure tenure, poor farm management, high cost of working capital, 
debilitation of human resources, all knit together in a single pattern, 
each difficulty a phase—partly cause, partly result—of the others. 

Farm Security Administration policy aimed directly at remedying the 
major weaknesses of the prevailing system of agriculture. But it was 
not conceived overnight; it developed step by step with experience. 

The Resettlement Administration, predecessor of Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, entered the picture as an agency set up to meet an emer- 
gency. The depression had brought the old system to the breaking 
point—the landlord, the furnish merchant, the banks had been forced 
to tighten up on credit. Many farm credit sources were bankrupt. 
The first rehabilitation loans were flung into the breach created by the 
collapse of the furnish system. They were intended to buttress the old 
system of borrowing in February to repay in October with a new 
source of credit. They reduced interest rates, and that’s about all 
they did. 

But annual working capital loans to croppers gambling everything 
on the uncertainties of cotton do not make sense at any price and do 
not make sense even at 5 percent. Increased farm security had to accom- 
pany decreased interest rates, or rehabilitation was an unreal dream 
and those loans were going to be largely grants. 

A stabilization of the farm economy had to start at two points: The 
borrowers needed the security of knowing how to manage their farms; 
and the further security of knowing where their credit for working 
capital was coming from. 

Five Percent Plus a Moderate Amount of Sweat 

To encourage security in farm management the device was evolved 

of loaning on the basis of farm and home management plans drawn 
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up under careful guidance. The price of loans was raised from 5 
percent to 5 percent plus a moderate amount of sweat in the assimila- 
tion of unfamiliar ideas about a diversified cropping system, home 
production of subsistence requirements and balanced diets, supplementary 
livestock enterprise, cover crops. Farmers were required to accept an 
education in farm management, and they learned to like it as soon as 
a couple of years of learning—sugar-coated with annual credit—demon- 
strated the practical advantages of better farm management. That 
took care of point one pretty well—farm and home management plans 
are a very flexible device. 

To put working-capital procurement on a secure basis it was decided 
to make every loan on a 5-year basis in such a way that the disruption 
of annual borrowing and the perennial October show-down would be 
avoided. 

When it is found, for instance, that a farmer needs $400 to buy 
the equipment necessary to set him up on a sound farming basis, the 
loan is divided into two parts. The first part, of perhaps $200, is for 
capital goods—such as a mule, a cow, or a plow. This is made for a 
5-year period, so the farmer will pay $40 plus interest each year. 

The balance of the loan is for operating goods needed in the making 
of the crop—seed, fertilizer, and feed. It also is advanced for 5 years, 
instead of for the traditional 1 year, and the significant departure from 
the usual custom is that the farmer agrees not only to liquidate this 
loan over the 5-year period, but to deposit into a joint bank account 
(opened jointly with F. S. A.) out of his first crop returns each fall 
an amount equal to his operating needs for the coming year. 


A Fund Not To Be Opened Until Spring 


Thus, when October rolls around, instead of paying his whole operat- 
ing loan with a high rate of interest and starting off all over again the 
next year, the farmer is asked only for his $80 installment on the two 
5-year advances. But under his agreement he also is required to put 
the $200, or whatever amount was provided for operating goods, into a 
joint bank account, in anticipation of next year’s needs, and this cannot 
be touched until spring. 

The essential point is to put the farmer by the end of the 5-year 
period in a position where he owns all of his working capital, and 
meanwhile to train him to store it up from one year to the next, so that 
his planning can be based upon an assured working capital. He must 
learn that it is just as unsound from a business point of view to spend 
this money for other than next year’s operations as it would be to take 
the hind leg of his mule for current needs. 

Under this new credit plan most of the farmers have been paying 
back their annual installments and making their fall bank deposits. 
At the end of the 5-year period they will own their capital goods and 
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their working capital. They are learning to save the working capital 
from season to season. 

Complete as this change is from prior credit customs, it is working 
with the tenants and sharecroppers of the South. Most of the loans 
are being repaid. And a recent survey showed that the rehabilita- 
tion borrowers in region V had increased their net worth by almost 
$14,000,000 since getting loans from the F. S. A., or more than $400 
per family. 


Tenure and Credit: Twins in Dixie 


That is the core of the rehabilitation program. But while it changes 
the South’s traditional credit system, it also reforms the bad tenure 
practices of the past. The two go hand in hand. Five-year credit can 
hardly be based on 1-year leases. Landlords, in order to get the indirect 
benefits flowing from the rehabilitation of their tenants, have dropped 
their old system of 1-year verbal leases and have found the new system 
to their own advantage. 

It was apparent that uncertainty of tenure made sound farm planning 
impossible. For instance, one of the farming shifts F. S. A. emphasized 
was to develop supplementary livestock production. Livestock requires 
fencing. Fences are not readily portable. One-year farming encourages 
mining of the soil. Continuous operation on the same farm encourages 
soil conservation. 

So the F. S. A. demanded more secure leasing arrangements. More 
than 80 percent of these farmers, prior to obtaining F. S. A. loans, had 
only oral leases—which, in a world of fallible human memories, breed 
misunderstanding and insecurity. Hardly 1 percent held leases cover- 
ing more than 1 year. 

The Farm Security Administration required a written lease with 
every loan docket; no lease, no loan. It worked. Landlords at first 
were wary, but the common sense of the process soon convinced both 
parties of its value. Long-term or renewable leases were encouraged. 
Today roo percent of F. S. A. tenant borrowers in region V have written 
leases; 80 percent have fixed or flexible leases for periods of from 3 to 5 
years. The last progress survey showed these borrowers were about 45 
percent less mobile than the average tenant in the region. Less than 
23 percent of them moved last year as compared with 40 percent in the 
region prior to 1935. 


Ailing Families and Repayment of Loans 


A third fundamental of the F. S. A.’s rehabilitation program in region 
V has been provision of adequate medical attention. Bad health in- 
terferes with rehabilitation and repayment of loans. But among low- 
income farm families of the South ill health is prevalent. A recent 
study of 100 families in two counties in the region disclosed more than 
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1,300 ailments, many of them serious, and many of them directly result- 
ing from lack of medical attention or inadequate diet. 

Bad health, poor sanitation, restricted education, and low incomes 
left many early borrowers subject to such debilitating diseases as pellagra, 
malaria, hookworm, or tuberculosis. The Farm Security Administra- 
tion attacked this problem by making medical care a requirement under 
every loan. Each budget was figured to include the absolutely necessary 
medical attention. Health service was recognized as an essential part 
of every farming operation. Every loan—and every subsequent bank 
deposit for the coming year—included provision for medical service. 

In many counties group-health associations were formed by borrowing 
families with the cooperation of local medical societies. Annual fees of 
from $15 to $30 per family were paid in advance into a common fund, 
from which physicians’ bills were paid. Normal relations between 
doctors and patients were maintained. 








Five-Year “Furnish”: A Basis for Security 


The process of protecting the flanks in the campaign for farm security 
is still evolving. Soil-erosion control, cover crops, mule insurance, in- 
numerable little supplementary devices for increasing security are being 
introduced in the various communities. 

The technique will never be perfect or static, but the F. S. A. can point 
to results—the increase in the net worth of clients since acceptance, 
detailed farm management advances, increased canning, subsistence live- 
stock, workstock, milk, eggs, increased acreages in farm and home use 
and cover crops, diversification of cash crops, heavy-equipment co-ops, 
sanitation, numerous advances in tenure status, sharecropper to share 
tenant, 50,000 children back in school as a result of the program. 

The pattern of production and production-credit usage has been 
changed by putting simple business methods to work on 85,000 farms 
in the four States. It is progress through conviction and reform—more 
effective, more swift, more certain, and more humane than revolution. 
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Idle Men, Idle Plants—and Farmers 
by JAMES P. CAVIN 


ERTAIN problems of our economy, although they are primarily 

industrial, require a solution if our programs of agricultural ad- 
justment are to meet with full success. Two such problems demand 
special attention. The first is the familiar one of the business cycle— 
the recurrent rise and fall of general economic activity; the second, which 
overshadows and includes that of the business cycle, is the newer prob- 
lem of chronic under-employment of our actual and potential manpower 
and productive plant. 

This special concern with the industrial problem does not imply that 
there is no agricultural problem as such. There are maladjustments and 
instabilities which originate within agriculture itself, and changes in this 
sphere can have substantial stimulating and depressing effects upon the 
whole economy. The readjustments effected under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, for example, unquestionably contributed to 
the subsequent general recovery, the exact amount of the contribution, 
however, being debatable. Although total acreage and total agricultural 
production are relatively stable, particularly when compared with in- 
dustrial production and national income, there are variations in the 
supplies of particular products that contribute to the instability of farm 
prices and income. In part, these variations in supply are due to natural 
causes such as exceptional growing conditions, droughts, diseases, and 
pests; in part, they are due to economic causes, among which are the 
relative inelasticity of the demand for important farm products, and the 
predominance of independent small-unit producers. Measures designed 
to enable farmers collectively to effect a more rational adjustment of 
output to price and to regularize the flow of farm products into the 
consuming markets—by carry-over adjustments through such devices as 
commodity loans and crop insurance—can be of material assistance in 
reducing the instabilities and eliminating the maladjustments originating 
within agriculture itself. An integrated program of this type is implicit 
in the concept of the ever-normal granary and has already found partial 
expression in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

The literature of the business cycle and related problems is immense. 
R. A. Gordon’s Selected Bibliography of the Literature of Economic 
Fluctuations, 1930-36, which appeared as a supplement to the Review of 
Economic Statistics for February 1937, contains 941 titles. In their 
attempts to uncover causal factors in the cycle the analysts have fastened 
first on one aspect then on another. Thus we get explanations that 


*In recent years these instabilities within agriculture have been intensified by 
losses of foreign markets and the rise of interstate barriers to trade. 
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emphasize the behavior of the banking system, disequilibrium between 
savings and investment, unequal expansion of durable and nondurable 
goods industries, exploitation and exhaustion of new technical and cost- 
reducing processes, optimism and pessimism of entrepreneurs, inflexi- 
bility of certain prices, including wages and interest rates, and so on. 
For the most part, the major theories are complementary rather than 
contradictory, as demonstrated by Professor Haberler’s synthesis in his 
study for the League of Nations. 

The development of analyses of causes of the business cycle has given 
rise to the consideration of possibilities of controlling it. The instability 
of the general price level, which usually rose in prosperity and fell in 
depression, attracted early attention and led to such proposals as Professor 
Fisher’s compensated dollar, but more particularly to the advocacy of 
central bank policy as an instrument of general economic stabilization. 
Through their open-market operations and their rediscount rates the 
central banks can influence the supply of bank credit and the interest 
rates at which such credit is available. Since the quantity of money is a 
factor in determining the general price level and interest rates are a 
factor in determining the volume of investment, there is a presumption 
that banking policy can be used to check and even to reverse undesirable 
movements in the price level and the volume of investment. Although 
central-bank policy can have an important influence upon general busi- 
ness activity, and its present effectiveness can doubtless be increased, 
recent experience indicates that it does not by itself constitute an effec- 
tive means of bringing the cycle under control. It is particularly ap- 
parent that an abundance of credit at low rates will not necessarily halt 
the downward spiral of deflation and engender an upswing. 


Public Works, From Malthus to Now 


Next to central-bank policy, the most widely advocated instrument of 
control has been public works. If private enterprise is slow to make 
new capital commitments during depression it is logical to examine the 
possibilities of the Government leading the way out. Since it is an 
observed fact that increased investment in capital goods has frequently 
been the initiating force in business revival, an obvious means of supple- 
menting or offsetting the flow of private investment is so to time public- 
works expenditures that they will tend to be maximized during the 
slump and minimized during the boom. There is nothing startlingly 
new in this idea. It was clearly enunciated by Malthus in his Principles 
of Political Economy, 1821, advocated in official French bulletins as 
early as 1898, and also in the minority report of the British Poor Law 
Commission in 1905. However, direct expenditures on consumption 
goods may also lead to revival, as appears to have been the case in the 
recent period 1933-37, which has led to proposals that banking and 
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public-works policies be supplemented by Government expenditures and 
credits that will directly increase consumer buying. 

These three approaches fall in the category of compensatory policy, 
wherein the Government does not attempt to regulate the economic 
system in detail, but rather throws its financial weight into the balance 
to offset undesirable movements in the flow of general purchasing power. 
One of the barriers to the full success of compensatory policies is the 
presence of monopolistic and other rigid elements in the price structure 
which prevent important industrial segments from making such price 
adjustments as will maximize their output relative to existing money 
demand. This suggests that compensatory policies would be more 
effective if industry were voluntarily to adopt more rational price policies 
or if its price policies were subject to public regulation or if a regime 
of flexible and competitive prices could somehow be established. In 
fact, there is one school of economists which attributes virtually all our 
economic ills to the presence of monopoly in one form or another and 
would banish these ills, including the cycle, with what amounts to a 
universal and unremitting program of trust busting. Others would 
combine deficit-financed public works with reductions in wages. 


Boom and Bust in a New Setting 


The greatest barrier to the success of compensatory policies, however, 
has been the fact that the business cycle in recent years has occurred 
within a different milieu than that in which it occurred during the 
nineteenth century and the early part of the present one. Throughout 
this earlier period, the underlying forces making for extraordinary expan- 
sion were dominant. Great land areas rich in natural resources lay 
unused, population was rapidly expanding, and great inventions which 
made exploitation of these resources profitable appeared in time to rescue 
the economy from stagnation. With this strong impetus to expansion 
almost continually present, recovery from depression was usually rapid 
and the succeeding boom was characterized by nearly full employment 
of available manpower. The problem of economic control seemed little 
more than that of ironing out fluctuations around a constantly rising 
trend. But the present problem is more complex. The most evident 
symptom of this is unusually large unemployment at the peak of recovery. 
This phenomenon appeared in England during the early post-war period 
and in the United States after 1929. Only about 5 percent of the non- 
agricultural workers in this country were unemployed in 1920 and 4 
percent in 1929. In the peak year, 1937, however, about 15 percent 
were unemployed. 

The failure to reach full employment, even at the peak of the cycle, 
appears to be definitely connected with a weakening of the dynamic 
factors of unexploited resources, population growth, and new inven- 
tions. But one may well argue that our population suffers from a vast 
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number of unfilled wants, and there is no reason why we cannot put 
our unutilized plant, manpower, and natural resources to work filling 
these wants, regardless of the lack of exceptional stimuli such as rich 
land beyond the frontier and the development of the automobile. In 
order to deal with the issue, it is necessary to examine briefly the process 
of industrial expansion. 


Keeping Open the Avenues for Investment 


Our economic progress has been closely linked with the complex 
process of saving and investment. The savings have been effected 
primarily through a concentration of income in the hands of a rela- 
tively few individuals and enterprises, and in periods of expanding in- 
vestment opportunities these savings have found a ready outlet. As 
long as the savings flow steadily into investment they are used to hire 
the manpower needed to build factories, machines, and other capital 
equipment, and hence return to the stream of general purchasing power 
which constitutes the demand for goods and services. But let there be 
a decline in opportunities for investment: Idle savings will accumulate, 
general purchasing power will be reduced, prices will tend to fall, 
unemployment will appear, and the stage is set for a general collapse. 
This is not to say that a shortage of investment opportunities relative 
to savings is the only factor that can precipitate a downswing. It might 
well be caused by a large-scale cessation of trade due to a war or to 
restrictive credit policies on the part of the central bank. However, if 
the shortage of investment opportunities is in the picture it will tend 
to deepen and prolong the depression and prevent revival from reaching 
a goal of full employment. Thus if an upswing finally develops, one 
aspect will be a rising national income which will increase the available 
supply of savings. But if the existing investment opportunities are not 
large enough and lucrative enough to reabsorb these savings and bring 
them back into the stream of consumer demand, a downswing may 
develop before manpower left idle by the preceding slump will be fully 
reemployed. 


Taking Up the Investment Slack as Antidote 


There is little doubt that the prosperity of the twenties rested in large 
degree upon the existence of extraordinary investment opportunities 
afforded by the urgent need for housing which lagged during the war, 
the expansion of the nascent automobile industry, the need for public 
highways which the universal use of the automobile required, and the 
almost insatiable demand of foreign countries for funds to rehabilitate 
their war-torn economies and to finance the new national units created 
by the peace treaties. Neither is there much doubt that the failure to 
achieve full recovery in the thirties has been in large measure due to a 
lack of similar outlets for our accumulated savings. 
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What are the implications of the foregoing analysis for policy? With 
respect to the business cycle as such, there seems to be little doubt that 
well-planned and coordinated compensatory policies will be required to 
prevent a general spiral of deflation from degenerating into collapse. 
In a recent book four outstanding industrialists, Messrs. Dennison, Filene, 
Flanders, and Leeds, explicitly approve of vigorous banking policy during 
depression, and in addition recommend and outline a planned program 
of expanded governmental expenditures when unemployment exceeds 
certain levels. 

On the policies for dealing with the more general problem of chronic 
underemployment of men and resources, there is less agreement. Here 
are a few of the outstanding proposals. Dr. Harold G. Moulton, of the 
Brookings Institution, finds that the growth of capital follows the expan- 
sion of consumer demand, and that in recent years this demand has not 
been large enough to require the reinvestment of the total volume of say- 
ings which is available for that purpose under the existing distribution of 
income. His conclusion is that the most effective way of expanding 
consumer demand, and hence of providing adequate outlets for savings, 
is for industry to effect price reductions as rapidly as technological ad- 
vances permit. The resulting increase in consumption will furnish the 
dynamic of economic progress and defeat the forces of stagnation. For 
inauguration of such a price policy reliance is placed primarily upon its 
adoption by the leaders of industry. In his testimony at the hearing 
on savings and investment before the temporary National Economic 
Committee, Prof. Alvin Hansen outlined an approach involving a sub- 
stantial volume of public investment to supplement private investment 
and stimulate the flow of savings back into the stream of general pur- 
chasing power. This recommendation is based on the belief that we 
cannot rely exclusively on the impetus of private investment to pro- 
vide full employment with existing deficiencies in investment outlets. 
It is not a recommendation for haphazard deficit spending, but for the 
inauguration of public-investment projects that will increase the pro- 
ductivity of the economy and can be amortized within the lifetime 
of the capital goods created. Thus the attainment of full employment 
rests upon a judicious combination of public and private investment. 
A third approach is offered by Mordecai Ezekiel in his recent book, 
Jobs for All. He finds the sources of our economic unbalance in a 
lack of advance budgeting by the majority of business enterprises and 
in a failure of consumer buying power to keep pace with the output 
of goods. He envisions the major industries preparing for output and 
pay-roll expansion a year in advance, checking the plans against each 
other so that the expansion of each industry will be integrated with 
that of the rest, and entering into contracts with a special governmental 
agency, whereby the latter will purchase, at a discount, the unsold por- 
tion of the planned output. This purchase contract enables the indi- 
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vidual enterprises to expand without fear, and the very fact that they 
do go ahead together will create such a high level of business activity 
that the volume of unsold goods that the Government would have to 
purchase would be negligible. 


Where Does the Farmer Come Into the Picture? 


What is the significance of these problems and proposals for agri- 
culture? It is that the impact of the business cycle and of chronic 
underemployment of resources prevents adjustment programs taken 
within agriculture itself from being fully effective. Sharp downswings 
in business activity and national income mean a contraction in the de- 
mand for agricultural products, hence a fall in farm prices and incomes. 
Even though this fall may be partially counteracted by a fall in the 
prices of things that farmers buy, this is usually not sufficient to prevent 
farm operations from being conducted at a loss. One way of tem- 
porarily and partially offsetting these losses is to neglect the mainte- 
nance of capital equipment and of the soil resources of the farm. It is, 
of course, precisely this sort of resource deterioration that our farm 
programs aim to halt. Furthermore, in periods of both temporary and 
chronic unemployment, the normal flow of population from farm to. 
city is checked and there is a backflow of persons into agriculture that 
increases the number of persons dependent on farm operations for 2 
livelihood at the very time when agriculture is unable to return a normal 
income to those who ordinarily would remain on the land. 

To put it briefly: Adjustments within agriculture can be accomplished 
most successfully when the demand for farm products, as reflected in 
the size of the national income, is high enough to render farm opera- 
tions profitable and when agriculture is not carrying the deadweight of 
persons backed up on farms because of subcapacity operation in industry. 
For this reason farmers have a deep interest in the economy as a whole 
and in programs which aim to reduce the magnitude of business fluctua- 
tions and to expand industry to capacity output and full employment. 
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Soil and Men—Blut und Boden 


by CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


Whence does the European village draw the vigor that 
defends its integrity in the confusing world of today? How 
have the German villages withstood the rigors of violent na- 
tionalism and political centralization? The answers to those 
questions, indicated in this article, will interest all of those 
who look to the county-planning project as carrying the promise 
of a restored vitality for American rural culture. 


bees analysis of a German village study made between August 1937 
and January 1939 gives my direct observations and represents tenta- 
tive conclusions concerning application of the lessons to the problem of 
agrarian organization, soil conservation, and land policy in the United 
States. 

Klein Lengden, with its 85 families, is 8 kilometers southeast of 
Gottingen in central Germany, lying midway between the Niedersaxons 
of old Hannover and the Middlesaxons to the south. It is not far from 
the edge of the Province of Hessen from which came the Duke of Hesse 
with his force of Hessians and Hannoverians to fight in the American 
Revolution. At that time both Hannover and the American Colonies 
were subjects of George III of England of the House of Hannover. 
I studied this village as a part of a larger study of the origins of local 
life of the American people. This larger study consists of taking three 
American villages and tracing their roots back to typical European vil- 
lages like those from which the people came. The American villages 
are Westport, Mass.; Bath, N. C.; and Pleasant Hill, Mo. The Euro- 
pean villages are Harwell, Berkshire, England; Klein Lengden in Han- 
nover, Germany; Pipi in Frosinone, Italy; and one in western France 
near la plain du Caen. 

The purpose of this study is to find out how the village maintains its 
individual personality in relation to outside forces that beset it from 
time to time, as illustrated by the increasing centralization of govern- 
ments and public administration today. The problem of the local 
community is in many respects the same in America and in Europe. 
We are but a mixture of European peoples translated to a richer environ- 
ment. The early history of the American community lies in Europe. 
The contemporary behavior of the American community of great age is 
to be found not in America, but rather in Europe. Finally, all of these 
villages have the same general problems. Their countries were the 
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not unique but is 
rather a German version of the community in the modern world, where 
independence either of the community or of the individual is having a 
hard struggle against the new spirit of the post-war world. Klein 
Lengden, however, is fortunate in one respect, in that it has met the 
same problem repeatedly before. From excavations, it is clear that 
Klein Lengden (earlier called Liitgen Lengden) existed at least 2500 
B. C. Written records show the village to have been a definite part 
of the feudal domains of the Graf of Niedeck as early as 1220. During 
all the period from 1220 through 1466 Klein Lengden was constantly 
in difficulties between the Grafs of Niedeck who lived three or four 
kilometers to the east, the Counts of Kerstlingeréde who lived on the 
hills to the north, and the increasingly powerful Burghers in the old 
Hansa city of Gottingen. These two noble houses and this group of 
Burghers surrounded Klein Lengden on three sides so that the village 
early had to learn to be Machiavellian in its policy of appeasement of 
its stronger neighbors. 

From the time these difficulties were settled, other feudal lords ap- 
peared on the scene, and the church, the local states, and national states 
also became jealous of the tax sources and allegiance of the village. 
Soldiers encamped here during the Thirty Years War, and in the later 


* This work is the logical development of my early study, “The Changing Com- 
munity” (Harpers, November 1938). 
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wars between Prussia and Hannover. After the Napoleonic Wars 
Napoleon’s subordinates were dictators of the territory. His brother, 
Jerome, was King of Westphalia, including the region around Klein 
Lengden. Napoleon’s representative wanted to do away with feudal 
dues and have them paid directly into the national treasury. Here again 
the villagers were in trouble, because they feared that their new masters 
would be much more severe than their old. This proved to be true, 
so that between 1809 and 1813 the only way they could avoid the exces- 
sive taxes was to claim exemptions for new houses which were said to be 
in the process of building. During this period they filed exemption 
claims for more new houses than actually have ever existed in the vil- 
lage. They also paid taxes in defective coins and used many other 
methods to avoid the levies against them. 

In 1585, according to a list made up for the army of one of these 
feudal lords of that time, there were 32 families, or about 250 people, in 
the village. Of these family names 13 were still in the village in 1938, 
12 were in neighboring villages, and 7 had either died or moved away. 
This is an unusually good record for consistency considering the fact 
that in 1626 and 1627 there was an epidemic of “black death” in the 
village, brought there by the soldiers in the Thirty Years War. This 
pestilence killed 1 of every 2 persons in the winter of 1626 and 1627. 
Survival of such experiences explains in part the “toughness” of the 
central European social systems as against the fragility of a culture such 
as exists particularly in our American rich lands. Here many of our 
farmers, although but a generation or so away from the poor farms of 
Europe, are constantly misusing the abundant good lands. Out of this 
biological continuity arises the principle that the people now in Klein 
Lengden have strong defensive traditions more especially strengthened 
by the long struggle over feudal rights from the twelfth century onward. 
These hardy, shrewd people have dealt repeatedly with disturbed periods 
such as exist in the western world generally now. 


Klein Lengden Under the Swastika 


“Reforms” under the National Socialist Party since 1933, as in other 
countries, have been very numerous. Some of these are more important 
than others. The question is: How have these influenced Klein 
Lengden? 

Before 1933 there was a good deal of unemployment in Germany and 
a good deal of antagonism overtly expressed between the political parties 
and the social classes. These were reflected to a considerable extent in 
the village because a great many persons in the village are industrial 
laborers who go by bicycle each day to work in Gottingen. Objective 
differences which one notices at the beginning are full employment, 
good wages, and order in the village. The full employment has arisen 
from many circumstances, namely, the increased productivity drive in 
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every line: Agriculture, building, roads, fortifications, armaments, and 
other industries. All of these are reflected in some detail in Klein 
Lengden. 

To some extent the different industries are competing for, and to 
another, cooperating with each other in the use of manpower. For 
instance, military training is set to reach its peak before and after the 
great potato harvest season so as to leave men free for the latter period. 
However, the landowning peasants are very irritated because the indus- 
trial positions make for an agricultural labor shortage, especially because 
labor seems to prefer town employment with its accompanying Kraft 
durch Freude (strength through joy) at even less wages than the farmers 
are willing to pay them. However, the German laborer, although he 
wants to work in town, prefers to live in the country where he can get a 
fairly good house for 60 marks ($12-$20) a year rent and can have a 
garden, a potato patch, two or three goats, and three or four pigs. His 
wife and children take care of this little homestead except that in the 
evenings and on his holidays he does the heavier work himself. 

To compensate for this labor shortage the social system had made 
certain natural adjustments. The Klein Lengden small peasant and 
worker is, from the labor point of view, in that psychologically free posi- 
tion which was characteristic of England in the eighteenth century and 
of America to the 1850’s, wherein unmarried women will take jobs as 
farm laborers. The common people of Klein Lengden still are “earthy.” 
Consequently, a great many young women find work as regular hired 
hands on the farms. You can see husky médchen with a team and 
wagon moving the enormous manure piles from barnyard to field. 
Then there is the importation of large numbers of Italian and Polish 
laborers for the busy farm work season; only Poles are used in Klein 
Lengden. 


The Pressure of the People on Forms of Government 

The new Gemeinderecht (village law) is but a sample of the hundreds 
of volumes of written law which have come from governments and 
printing presses in the western world since 1933. Like most of these 
new laws, it contains a great deal that is old and maintains that it is 
something that it is not. It is said in this law that now the German 
community has returned to the early ideas of Stein, the German reformer 
of the early nineteenth century. As a result the village is said to be 
made an independent, self-administering public corporation similar to 
the German village in the early period of developing capitalism. How- 
ever, this is not true. Klein Lengden was a feudal possession at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Further, the Burgermeister of 
the village is now appointed by the Nazi party, a practice that for- 
mally, at least, is in sharp contrast to the contentions of independent 
self-administration. Of course the admission is made that the Fihrer- 
Prinzip (leadership principle) is a new addition. The Politische Ge- 
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meinde (political village) or popular voting village is now dominant 
in the village over the Real Gemeinde (or landholders) and Kirchen 
Gemeinde (or parish). Thus the modern German village is formally 
organized in a fundamentally different structure from what it was and 
from what it is said to have been in the early nineteenth century. 

The new Burgermeister (mayor) in the village is a small “one horse” 
peasant. He cannot haul his potatoes unless he teams up with another 
individual who also has a horse or a cow for draft purposes. But 
here the formal organization is not as influential in the life of the people 
as one would think. The peasants of Klein Lengden have been dealing 
with circumstances like this for some centuries. They know how to 
make local leaders, whether feudal lords, church overseers, representa- 
tives of Napoleon, or the Nazi Party, come around to what they conceive 
to be the best interests of the village. This is not a difficult process 
among peoples as earthwise and shrewd as the north European peasant. 

The agricultural estates law (or Reichsnahrstand Gesetz) is a some- 
what similar piece of legislation. It maintains that the Reichsndhrstand 
is a semipublic and semiprivate corporation (of the same juridical nature 
as our A. A. A. or T. V. A.). It has the power of taxation and does 
receive some of the taxes of the village. In that respect it is in a some- 
what undercover warfare with the old Finanzamt (treasury department) 
which formerly had the tax jurisdiction of the villages. Through it 
the peasant is supposed to organize himself to increase agricultural 
productivity and to do all of those things which have enabled an 
already intensified agriculture on the poor lands of Germany to increase 
food production from 75 to 83 percent of national needs between 1932 
and 1938. Illustrations of this are the feeding of pigs upon cooked 
potatoes for carbohydrates, and the growth and use of an entirely new 
legume, the sweet lupine (closely related to the soy bean), for other min- 
erals and protein. This the peasants are glad to do. It satisfies their 
native effulgent patriotism, appeals to their primitive sense that food is 
God’s own handiwork and should be in abundance, and takes away some 
of the fear of malnutrition in case of war or other disturbances. The 
peasants remember the lean-belly period of undernourished Germany 
which set in shortly after the pig killing of 1915 and lasted without 
much let-up until after the inflation of 1923-24. 

Another phase of the Reichsnahrstand involved the reporting of peri- 
odic statistics on production and holdings to this private-public corpo- 
ration. The peasants are told that such statistics are to be held private 
and not divulged to the tax authorities. However, the peasants again are 
not willing to take words at their face value so we have the old 
phenomenon of misrepresentation of certain agricultural statistics, a 
problem not unfamiliar to our own experience. 


Laws of Custom Complement the Law of the Land 


The Erbhofgesetz, or agricultural inheritance law, somewhat puzzles 
me. Under it the ordinary farm economically sufficient to support a 
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family may be registered as an indivisible holding. The land cannot 
be mortgaged and is not subject to foreclosure. The resident owner 
becomes a Bauer (peasant), a title which has now become one of small 
nobility in Germany. The idea is an old one in Europe carried on now 
by customary law in many sections. It was in Hannover, where Klein 
Lengden is located, that Le Play became conscious of this type of social 
organization. He made it one of the keys of his system of social 
reform. The Germans are supposed to have obtained the idea from a 
certain reverence for the old Germany and from contact with the Le 
Play sociology through the legal training that some of their leaders 
had in Paris. 

The outer world is generally informed that the Erbhofgesetz is a key 
policy in the man-land program (Blut und Boden) of the Third Reich. 
It is clearly evident that the rich peasant is now restricting the number 
of his children relative to the small peasant and laborer as he did in 
the Second Reich and also in that early First Reich. The 12 Bauers 
in Klein Lengden have not had many children since 1933 nor a great 
many before that time. The net result of gains in the Erbhof law that 
I can see so far is the prevention of the breaking up of family-size 
farms. This small gain has been achieved at probably great economic 
inconveniences to the social system in that land on these farms is no 
longer transferable capital goods. Furthermore, it probably causes 
some antagonism among the members of the family and may theoret- 
ically be a factor in rural depopulation. I have often thought that it 
would have been easier to keep together economically sized farms by 
other less expensive methods. However, there are several mitigating 
circumstances. The cases are decided in Bauer courts, and the peasants 
with the shrewd intuition which they have always shown probably 
will make more of the law than the written law of the Erbhofrecht. 
So far details have been published on 45 cases already decided. Then, 
again, certain allowances must be made for the mythology of social 
movements and for the fact that social institutions oftentimes depart 
widely from their original plans. Under any circumstances, I do not 
thing that the Erbhofrecht has been as destructive of real economic values 
as a number of other new laws that have appeared in most western 
countries in the last 10 years. Nevertheless, the future of this law 
seems to me to be somewhat uncertain. 

The regulations of wages and hours and employment conditions for 
men, women, and children by the Arbeitsfront (industrial guild) and 
the Reichsnahrstand (agricultural guild) has been very well received in 
the village for a number of reasons. In the first place, it was a con- 
tinuation of an old “social security” policy established in the Bismarckian 
time. The Germans have learned to make it work and work efficiently. 
Second, there are more workers than property owners, or employers, 
and naturally the policy appeals to the masses. Third, the property 
owners, or employers, under the national necessity for producing more 
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goods, both agricultural and industrial, are stimulated to make profits 
from their business. Finally, as long as the people recognize rearma- 
ment, or finding a place in the community of world powers, as a na- 
tional necessity, they seem willing to work very hard indeed in order 
to make each moment count. 


Making Life and Regulations Fit Together 

There are many irritating things in such a social system so closely 
managed as this, but the Germans are used to regulations. Furthermore, 
there is very little in the system as it applies to the village that shocks 
the moral sense of the people. The people in Klein Lengden seem to 
be willing to put up with a lot of hard work and inconvenience so long 
as their moral ideas, their ideas of good and bad, are not shocked 
repeatedly. They see the increased production and believe that it is 
stored somewhere in Germany so that in case of necessity it can be made 
available to them. 

The increasing militarization also comes in the same category. All 
the able-bodied people in Klein Lengden are used to military life. 
Their last soldiers did not get home from the World War until about 
1924. Between the Armistice and 1924 people from all over Germany 
were fighting, sometimes legally and sometimes illegally, in those forays 
of different kinds which went on continuously in central Europe over 
its partition. “Gott mit uns” on a belt buckle still means a great deal 
to the Klein Lengden people. 

On the other hand, the people in the village know what wars cost in 
terms of human blood. In the churchyard are two monuments, one of 
which records a single death which took place in the Franco-Prussian war, 
the other of which lists the names, rank, time, and place of death of 27 of 
those who from these 85 families were killed in the World War between 
1914 and 1918. Others who died as a result of the World War are not 
listed. The people in Klein Lengden know more about what war 
means than most of the people who are now talking about war. They 
naturally are opposed to war like all other peoples. Nevertheless, they 
want certain things and realize that this may lead to wars. They were 
very well informed of the series of circumstances leading up to the 
Munich agreement and were conscious of the fact that it might have 
meant a war. They listened to radio broadcasts, not only from the 
German stations, but also from Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium, Holland, England, and sometimes Denmark. They 
heard the viewpoints expressed by other countries. 

In many respects the agrarian reorganization and village laws in the 
Third Reich are but a German version of the general social confusion 
which has set in in most western countries in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. It shows the same general traits, such as great 
faith in formal reforms, written law, and lack of cohesion. Nevertheless, 
these reforms in Germany seem to be associated with three factors 
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which differentiate them from those in other lands. The first is the 
peculiarly resilient character of the masses of common people in Ger- 
many. ‘They seem to be able to take more punishment without chang- 
ing fundamentally than can many of the peoples in the English and 
American villages. Second, these reforms are being made in a relatively 
less rich country, naturally, a country which is trying under the stress 
of fears of war and starvation to increase production. As a result of 
this the mythology in their agrarian and rural reforms had, up to the 
time of investigation, been rather harmless from the standpoint that it 
has not materially hindered or decreased real-income production. Under 
the village and agrarian system production has been increased rather 
than decreased. 


The Old Habits of Thought Stand Intact 

Food restrictions in Germany are the product of autarchy and the 
intention to build up a war surplus. They are influenced by the hoof- 
and-mouth disease and crop failures and not by any policy of produc- 
tion restriction or producer-monopoly price setting. Time is harnessed 
for utilization in what are conceived to be the interests of the Reich 
and not according to any other general philosophy. Any difficulties 
in the policy lie not in the violation of the “Poor Richard” mores but 
rather in the intentions of the Reich itself. Finally, these agrarian 
reforms had not up to the time of the investigation shocked severely 
any of the fundamental mores of the people concerning work, produc- 
tion, waste, or property utilization. 

One great lesson to be learned from this study is the relation of soil 
and timber conservation to the problem of social security. In Klein 
Lengden and in Germany generally the people cannot afford to waste 
soil and timber as we have done here in America. The Klein Lengden 
people have been meeting these problems for many centuries. The 
difference between the American and German land policy system lies 
in the role the village plays in German land policy. Klein Lengden is 
a much greater factor in land conservation than is the typical American 
village. 

This may be illustrated by an analysis of the forestry problem in this 
village as contrasted with an American community. In the American 
community the timber belongs to the individual, the State, or the Fed- 
eral Government. Our villages do not have very much forest, and what 
they have is seldom well taken care of. In Germany forests are in the 
hands of private individuals, villages, cities, States, and the Reich. 
In Germany the forests of the village and all other forests as well are 
preserved exceedingly well. The question here is: Why will an Ameri- 
can be exceedingly careless [or willful] with fire in the forest of his 
Government? A good part of the answer lies in the fact that the 
villages in Germany own forests. If a man starts a fire, kills a young 
tree, or steals a sawlog or two, his neighbors will tell on him. The 
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punishment is more sure and more severe. Furthermore, if the village 
does not treat its own forest carefully an agent of the central govern- 
ment will interfere. Thus, there are two reasons why the forest aspects 
of land policy in Germany are better developed than in America. One 
of them is a community interest in a forest of its own, and the other 
is careful day by day regulations by the State and Federal Governments. 
The Germans have been taught to love their forests. In America we 
treat ours as if they were unwanted children. 


The Township Meeting as the Well Spring of Conservation 

The development of this reverence for land and its products shows 
itself in all phases of the village life. In the offices of the old Real- 
Gemeinde are the books which record the experience of Klein Lengden 
with its forests for the last several centuries. In 1814 the village had 
a quarrel with the pastor of Gross Lengden concerning the rights of 
the pastor in the forest of Klein Lengden. Two hundred years before 
that the parish house in Klein Lengden had been burned down during 
the Thirty Years’ War. Since the people of Klein Lengden were poverty 
stricken, they asked the church to permit the pastor of Gross Lengden 
to administer their religious affairs and agreed to turn over to him all 
the church rights in the parish of Klein Lengden. The pastor in 1814 
maintained that these rights included a share of the good timber from 
the Klein Lengden forest. The people of Klein Lengden maintained 
that it included only the necessary firewood, fence posts, and repair 
wood for the church and parish house. This dispute lasted for 17 years, 
and was finally settled in favor of the pastor by the law faculty of the 
University of Jena to which it was referred by the highest court in 
the land. 

People who under governmental regulation own and manage a forest 
of their own through their township meetings get the best education in 
soil and timber conservation. The roadsides of this village are planted 
with fruit trees. Each fall the officials auction off the fruit to the village 
women. The respect for public property is so great that the great ma- 
jority of the fruit will not be touched by anyone who has not purchased 
the crop. Good soil and timber use comes naturally to the village be- 
cause the community has an interest in both. At the same time the 
nearby forests of Gottingen, of Hannover, and of the German Govern- 
ment are also treated respectfully. 

The Germans have learned a reverence for good soil and timber use 
from a combination of wise administrative management from above 
and of a local community interest in the economic benefits. This gives 
their social system a certain ability to stand the strains of economic 
misfortunes, much greater than is to be found in the American com- 
munity. I believe America can learn something worth while about a 
good land policy from the study of Klein Lengden and of other parent 
villages in Europe. 
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Room on the Range 


by MONT H. SAUNDERSON 


HE “bonanza” stock ranch operations of the 1880’s and 18g0’s on 

Powder River and the Little Missouri are now a legend. Those 
operations were transitory, and the range use and livestock economy of 
this region never have approached stability. The period of intensive 
homesteading following 1900 brought a rapid change in the use of the 
range and in systems of handling livestock. The drought years since 
1930 have changed the economy which had evolved during the 10 years 
preceding 1930, for both the stockman and the farmer in eastern Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and the western Dakotas. 

During the 10-year period 1920 to 1930 the range stockmen of the 
general region known as the Northern Great Plains were attempting to 
attain stability by investing heavily in the ownership of range land. At 
the same time, the farms in all but the more favorably situated farming 
communities were attempting to change to livestock. Naturally, this 
meant many small livestock operations and a sharp competition for 
range. 

The results of these recent developments, in terms of size and type of 
livestock enterprises, are well illustrated by this statistical picture of the 
different size groups of livestock ownership for Custer County, Mont.: 











Percent | Number of | Percent 
porn of total “livestock of total 
P operators units” units 
10 to 50 livestock units!........... 230 48 6, 200 9% 
50 to 150 livestock units........... 144 30 11, 900 18 
150 to 800 livestock units.......... 92 19 29, 000 44 
Over 800 livestock units.......... 12 3 18, 200 28% 
Total for county............ 478 100 65, 300 100 

















1 1 livestock unit equals 1 head of cattle or 5 sheep (does not include calves or lambs) 


Sou rce of data, Montana Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 326, 


This picture is for 1933, before the severe droughts of 1934 and 1936. 
In 1933 there were approximately 7oo farms and ranches in Custer 
County, and 478 of these owned 10 or more “livestock units” of cattle 
and sheep. The livestock ownerships under 10 units were relatively 
few and unimportant in the use of the range. 

The ownership size group of from 10 to 20 livestock units included 
230 of the livestock owners, or 48 percent of the total of 478, but this 
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group of operators accounts for only 6,200 livestock units, or 9//. percent 
of the 65,300 for the county. These livestock ownerships were largely 
on the farms that developed a small range livestock enterprise in an 
attempt to change from cash grain farming either to range livestock 
operations or to a combination of livestock and dry-land wheat farming. 
the livestock on these farms has generally been cattle rather than sheep. 

The ownership size group of 50 to 150 livestock units accounted for 
30 percent of the 478 livestock operators and 18 percent of the 65,300 
livestock units of the county. This group included most of the small 
stock ranches, and the stock “farms” which were operating to a larger 
extent on the basis of cultivated feed production. 

The livestock ownership size class from 150 to 800 livestock units 
accounted for 19 percent of the operators and 44 percent of the livestock. 
This group included most of the “family sized” stock ranches, such as 
depend largely or entirely upon range livestock production for their 
income. The ownerships above 800 livestock units were, with certain 
possible exceptions, the corporation land and livestock speculations. 

This gives the picture of the situation as it had developed in the 
Northern Great Plains before the searing droughts of 1934 and 1936. 
This situation is now history, and a new and different economy is now 
coming into being. The important facts in the situation that prevailed 
before these drought years are, first, the large number of farms that 
attempted to make the shift to range livestock, and, second, the large 
proportion of small stock ranches. The livestock ownerships under 150 
livestock units included 78 percent of the operators and only 27) 
percent of the livestock. 


A Three-Fourths Liquidation in Four Years 


The best estimates indicate that by 1937 the livestock population of 
Custer County was less than one-fourth of what it was in 1933. The 
liquidation was most complete for the farm herds and the small stock 
ranches. These small operations were not as well provided with ade- 
quate range, feed reserves, or range stock watering facilities as were the 
medium-sized and large stock ranch operations. The latter types of 
operations were also in a better position to take advantage of distant 
range and feed. 

A high percentage of the livestock operators in the small ownership 
groups are, however, still located in the area. Public policies relative to 
land and livestock credits, the acquisition and use of public lands, re- 
habilitation grants and loans, cooperative grazing associations, and the 
use of public funds for the development of water facilities, recently have 
played and will continue to play an important part in determining types 
and sizes of farms and ranches, and so in shaping the new economy of 
the area. 

What can the future offer in the way of greater stability for range 
livestock production in the Plains, and how may such stability be in- 
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fluenced by a different situation in the size and type of the individual 
livestock operations? 

Some results from experimental work on western ranges are now 
available. They indicate that range management can cope with even 
such extreme climatic fluctuations as have occurred in the Northern 
Great Plains during the past 10 years. These results, from the work 
with cattle on the Jornada Experiment Range in New Mexico, and 
the work with sheep at the United States Sheep Experiment Station in 
Idaho, show that if the ranges are stocked on the basis of the use of 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the long-time average forage production on 
the range, then an extreme drought period need never require such a 
reduction of livestock numbers as would disrupt the economy of the 
economic-sized stock ranch. On the basis of stocking so as to utilize 
75 percent of the long-time average forage production, the experiment on 
the management of cattle range showed that only in 1 year out of the 
22 years was any large adjustment of cattle numbers required. The 
numbers had to be reduced by one-half in that one year. 


Bigger Herds for Flexible Operations 


It is questionable whether the stock farm and small stock ranch with 
only 50 to 150 head of cattle can handle a range management operation 
that involves what appears to be a waste of forage in good years, and 
sometimes a 50-percent reduction in livestock numbers. The problems 
of livestock management, credit, and family income, which would arise 
from such an adjustment in livestock numbers would require a greater 
flexibility than the small operators could generally provide. The North- 
ern Great Plains stock ranch operating 300 head of cattle or 1,500 ewes 
could make a 50-percent adjustment in livestock numbers by close selling 
and by thorough culling of the females, and, generally speaking, would 
be able to carry on without the complete disruption of economy that has 
recently occurred. However, this type of ranch operation and range 
management is one that cannot be attained except after a considerable 
period of transition and adjustment. 

The present trend is to maintain the small stock farm and stock ranch 
unit in the Plains on the grounds that these small livestock operations 
can successfully produce some cash grain and specialty crops, grow suf- 
ficient feed to do some livestock finishing, and add some income to the 
family living through the production of poultry, dairy products, and 
similar adjuncts. 

Can this type of set-up cope with the climatic fluctuations and meet 
the range management problems and requirements of the Northern 
Great Plains? If it cannot, then the alternative is a greatly reduced 
number of operators, as compared with the number operating in recent 
years in such areas as Custer County. 
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Law of the Land: 1939 


by MELVILLE C. WILLIAMS and HAROLD L. PRICE 


Although the full story of State land use legislation for 1939 
cannot be written until the year ts finished, thus far numerous 
important enactments have been put upon the statute books. 
This article summarizes the distinctive features of what 1s 
already an important body of State legislation. 


I. State Soil Conservation Districts 


ONE of the most significant developments affecting land use during 
the past few years has been the widespread adoption of State soil 
conservation districts laws along the lines of the standard State soil con- 
servation districts law, developed in 1936 under the leadership of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The standard act provides a 
procedure by which soil conservation districts may be organized as gov- 
ernmental subdivisions of the State, to exercise two types of power: 
(1) The power to establish and administer erosion-control projects and 
undertake preventive measures, and (2) the power, subject to approval 
in district referenda, to prescribe land-use regulations in the interest of 
the prevention and control of soil erosion. 

During the 1939 sessions of the State legislatures laws more or less 
along the lines of the standard State law were enacted in 10 States: 
Alabama, Idaho, Iowa, Montana, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
Washington, and West Virginia, making a total of 36 States* which 
have enacted soil conservation districts laws. While most of the 10 laws 
enacted in 1939 follow the general outline of the Standard Acct, all of 
them differ in certain particulars from that act. The Idaho and Iowa 
statutes contain no provisions authorizing the adoption and enforcement 
of land-use regulations by the districts. The Vermont act contains an 
incomplete provision authorizing the district supervisors to formulate 
land-use regulations, with no provisions for the enforcement of regula- 
tions. All of the remaining 7 States have authorized the districts to 
adopt and enforce land-use regulations, but they have required more 
than a simple majority vote for approval of the regulations in the refer- 
enda. The West Virginia act requires a 60-percent vote, the Montana 
act a 65-percent vote, the Tennessee and Washington acts a 6624-percent 
vote, the Alabama act 80 percent, and the Texas act go percent. The 


* The 26 States which enacted soil conservation districts laws prior to 1939 are: 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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Oregon law requires a “three-fourths (%) majority of all votes cast in 
such referendum representing two-thirds (24) of the land within the 
district.” 

In the States mentioned above, a district may be created upon a 
favorable vote in a referendum, the required percentage of the vote 
ranging from a simple majority in some States to a two-thirds majority 
in others. 

Except for the Alabama law, all the 1939 laws follow the standard act 
procedure for the appointment by the State soil-conservation committee 
of two supervisors and the local election of three supervisors for each 
district. In Iowa, however, the two appointed supervisors serve only 
until the election of three permanent officers, and in Montana and Texas 
all five supervisors are elective after the expiration of the first term of 
the appointed supervisors. In Alabama, all district supervisors are 
appointed by the State committee. 

The statutes enacted at the 1939 sessions of the State legislatures differ 
from the standard act in various other respects not summarized above. 
It may be stated in general summary that the statutes now in force should 
be adequate for the institution of comprehensive erosion-control pro- 
grams in all but 5 or 6 of the 36 States that have enacted soil conserva- 
tion districts laws. 


“Range Zone” and “Farm Zone” in New Mexico 


In addition to the 10 new statutes put upon the books during the 1939 
legislative year, several States have enacted legislation amending soil- 
conservation districts laws previously enacted. The North Dakota act 
of 1937, which restricted the application of land-use regulations to lands 
under written agreement between the district supervisors and land occu- 
piers, was recently amended to make the regulations applicable to all 
lands in the district. The California act, enacted in 1938, did not au- 
thorize the districts to adopt land-use regulations. By a recent amend- 
ment the power to adopt regulations has been conferred upon districts 
in that State. 

An interesting departure is the amendment of the New Mexico act of 
1937 to provide for the establishment of a “range land zone” and a 
“farm land zone” in each district which contains both grazing land and 
cultivated land. Two of the three elected supervisors are elected by the 
owners of land in that zone containing the larger proportion of the total 
number of landowners of the district, and one supervisor is elected by 
the landowners of the other zone. Land-use regulations must be sepa- 
rately submitted for each zone, and the landowners will vote only on 
those regulations applicable to their zone. 

As an indication of the progress being made under State soil con- 
servation districts legislation it is interesting to note that since 1937, 
when the first law was enacted, 155 districts embracing about 85,000,000 
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acres of land have been organized in 24 States, and other districts are in 
process of organization. The Soil Conservation Service is cooperating 
with most of those districts, furnishing to them technical assistance and, 
where available, supplying materials, equipment, and C. C. C. labor, 
There are indications that the number of districts will rapidly increase 
and that additional States will consider the enactment of soil conserva- 
tion districts legislation. 


II. Rural Zoning 


A rural zoning enabling act‘ which relates to both county planning 
and zoning was adopted in Colorado. It is not entirely clear, however, 
whether the zoning power extends to a regulation of agricultural, 
forestry, and grazing uses. In counties with more than 15,000 popula- 
tion the board of county commissioners may appoint a planning com- 
mission, but in all other counties the board itself is the commission. 
Although a commission has full power to prepare master and zoning 
plans for the unincorporated area of its county, all plans must be sub- 
mitted to the State planning commission for comment before they are 
finally adopted. The comments are advisory only. The board of 
county commissioners may either adopt or reject the proposals of the 
planning commission, but it cannot make changes without its approval 
unless they are adopted by a majority of the entire membership of the 
county board. The act also provides for boards of adjustment, requires 
all zoning ordinances to be registered and indexed like instruments per- 
taining to land titles, and permits the board of county commissioners to 
set time limits within which nonconforming uses must cease. An inno- 
vation in zoning is a procedure by which only a portion of a county 
may be zoned, regardless of whether an ordinance has been adopted for 
the entire county. On receipt of a petition signed by 50 landowners, 
the county board may, after notice and hearing, appoint a district plan- 
ning commission and fix the boundaries of its district. The commission 
then prepares a tentative zoning plan and ordinance for the area, which 
may be enacted by the county board in much the same manner as a 
county-wide ordinance. 


Minnesota Zoning Centers About County Boards 


Although zoning enabling acts were considered by the 1935 and 1937 
Minnesota legislatures, the 1939 session was the first to adopt the pro- 
posal. The act is not operative except in counties in which there is a 
State or Federal forest or a State conservation area, and the zoning 
power cannot be used to regulate the use of land for hunting and fishing 


1S. B. 278. 
* Ch. 40, Minnesota Laws of 1939. 
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cabins, mines, quarries, gravel pits, hydro dams, private dams, flowage 
areas, transmission lines and substation, or for harvesting any wild crop. 
Instead of following the usual procedure and delegating the preparation 
of a tentative zoning ordinance and plan to a zoning commission, the 
law requires the board of county commissioners, in conjunction with the 
township boards, to perform the task. The county board also acts as 
the board of adjustment. It seems probable that the legislature desired 
to reduce the cost of zoning and, hence, centered all procedure in the 
county boards. 

A 1939 Tennessee law * authorizes counties with populations of be- 
tween 159,000 and 200,000 (Davidson, Hamilton, and Shelby, accord- 
ing to the 1930 census) that are located within a planning region desig- 
nated by the State planning commission, to zone their unincorporated 
areas and to regulate the use of land for residence, soil conservation, 
forestry, recreation, agriculture, water supply conservation, and other 
purposes. A county building commissioner may be appointed from 
whom persons desiring to construct or alter buildings must obtain build- 
ing permits. The permit device has long been used to enforce urban 
zoning regulations but has not been adequately tested in rural-urban or 
rural areas. 

A zoning enabling act was adopted for McIntosh County, Ga.* The 
act clearly includes the power to regulate the use of land for strictly 
rural purposes and, like the Colorado law, permits the ordinance to 
terminate nonconforming uses within a set period of time. A some- 
what similar act relates to Camden County, but the zoning power is 
limited to areas within 200 feet of the center line of roads of the State 
highway system. Within this limitation however, the act conveys full 
rural zoning powers. 

Missouri adopted an act® authorizing County Courts to provide for 
county planning and zoning. It is restricted, however, to countries hav- 
ing a population of not less than 200,000 and not more than 400,000, 
which applies only to St. Louis County. The County Court is em- 
powered to regulate and restrict in the unincorporated parts of the 
county, the size of buildings, courts, yards, and other open spaces, “the 
density of population, the location and use of buildings, structures and 
land for trade, industry, residence or other purposes, including areas for 
agriculture, forestry, and recreation.” 


*Ch. 460, Tennessee Laws of 1939. 
* Georgia Laws of 1939, p. 101. 
* Georgia Laws of 1939, p. 215. 
® Missouri Laws of 1939, p. 251. 
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III. County Reorganization 


State officers. 


populated to establish their own county governments. 


ized ones in the sister State of South Dakota. 


IV. Tax Reversion 


actments, however, which have changed this situation.® 


7 Ch. 122, North Dakota Laws of 1939. 
* Indiana Laws of 1939, p. 491; Ohio Laws of 1939, p. 331. 


An unusual act was adopted in North Dakota to enable counties with 
less than 4,000 population to become unorganized.’ Although the 1930 
census shows only Billings County to have a population below this fig- 
ure, the 1940 returns may indicate that others in the western part of the 
State are also eligible to utilize the act. The board of county commis- 
sioners is directed to submit the question of disorganization to the 
county electors upon the presentation of a petition signed by 20 percent 
of the qualified electors of the county. If a majority of those voting on 
the question favor the move, the county is disorganized and its govern- 
mental operations are transferred to an adjoining county selected by its 
board of county commissioners, or by the Governor if the board fails to 
act. (If more than 50 percent of the electors sign the petition to the 
county commissioners, the county may be disorganized by means of a 
judicial procedure without an election.) The county to which the un- 
organized one is attached is directed to levy taxes within the unorgan- 
ized county, to act as a trustee of the funds collected, and to expend 
them for the latter’s benefit. No county officials are elected in the 
unorganized county, but the residents are entitled to vote for the usual 


Many of the Territorial and early State legislatures, including North 
Dakota, fixed county boundaries and names in advance of settlement. 
These “unorganized” counties were then attached to nearby organized 
ones for judicial and recording purposes until they were sufficiently 


counties in North Dakota are now organized, there are several unorgan- 


Until this year Indiana and Ohio were among the few States in which 
neither the State nor any of its political subdivisions acquired title to 
lands chronically tax delinquent. Both States have adopted similar en- 
They are now 
able to select and acquire chronically tax-delinquent lands suitable for 
conservation purposes as rapidly as they can be administered. The 
selective feature is something not found in the laws of any other State. 
The procedure of acquiring title in both States is closely analogous to 
that by which private individuals purchase tax titles, except in the pay- 
ment of the delinquent taxes. In Ohio the State is required to devote 
25 percent of the gross income from forest products produced on the 
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land to the payment of back taxes, or it may pay them in full when it 
acquires the property. No payment is made in Indiana. 

The titles of both States are protected by a 1-year statute of limitation, 
which forbids attacks on them unless the land in question was re- 
deemed within the proper time, was exempt from taxation, no taxes 
were delinquent, the taxing officers had no jurisdiction to levy the delin- 
quent taxes for which the land was acquired, or unless the owner re- 
mained in possession of the land after the State acquired its deed. 
Indiana also permits infants, incompetents, and other persons under 
disabilities to sue to establish their rights at any time within 2 years 
after their disabilities are removed. The possibility of suits questioning 
the State’s title is minimized, however, by provisions in both acts which 
require anyone successfully attacking the State’s title to pay the amount 
that would have been required to redeem the land if taxes had been 
accruing during the time it was held by the State, besides the reasonable 
cost of administration, fire protection, and other benefits conferred on 
the land by the State. 

Minnesota has attempted to strengthen its titles to tax reverted lands 
by enacting a 1-year statute of limitations and providing a procedure by 
which the State may bring a blanket action to quiet title.° The effec- 
tiveness of the limitation is very much weakened, however, by a pro- 
vision that it does not affect jurisdictional defects in the tax proceedings. 
The law also requires anyone attacking the validity of the State’s title 
to pay into court the amount of taxes and penalties against the land. 
They are then paid to the State if its title is held invalid. The act 
provides that in commencing an action to quiet title the names of the 
defendant landowners must be stated in the complaint and that the sum- 
mons must be personally served upon those residing within the State, 
if they can be found. Service upon nonresidents and persons not per- 
sonally served is obtained by publication. Although the statute should 
be of considerable assistance in quieting the State’s tax titles, its ma- 
chinery is probably more complicated and expensive than necessary. 


V. Grazing 


The Montana grazing laws were completely rewritten by the 1939 
legislature.*° The name of the State grazing commission was changed 
to the Montana Grass Conservation Commission and its powers and 
duties with respect to the associations were clarified and extended. The 
powers of the associations were also more sharply defined and enlarged, 
particularly with respect to the control of lands lying within the grazing 
districts. The new law provides that no one shall graze livestock within 
the boundaries of a grazing district without a permit from the associa- 


* Ch. 341, Minnesota Laws of 1939. 
*” Ch. 108, Montana Laws of 1939. 
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tion unless he grazes upon land owned or controlled by him and restrains 
his stock from trespassing on lands controlled by the association. The 
provision is apparently intended to allow associations to regulate the 
grazing of untenced lands and those that have been abandoned by their 
owners. The latter have created a good deal of difficulty in recent years 
since, like the public domain prior to 1934, they have, in effect, been 
open to free grazing by anyone. 


VI. State and County Lands 


Arkansas, through action by the 1939 legislature, now provides * 
that State owned lands may be classified by the land use committee of 
the State planning board into three groups: Lands to be retained in 
public ownership, lands suitable for agricultural settlement, and lands to 
be returned to private ownership. The latter class is also broken down 
into lands to be returned to private ownership by sale and those to be 
returned by donation. (The donation procedure in Arkansas is much 
the same as the Federal homestead system.) 

The classifying body can recommend that lands to be retained in 
public ownership be administered by a certain State agency, but the 
agency may decline to accept them. Lands classified as suitable for 
agricultural settlement include those that can be developed into new 
agricultural communities by clearing and drainage operations. This 
group is apparently intended to be transferred to the Federal Govern- 
ment for use in connection with its programs. Lands classified as suit- 
able for return to private ownership by sale may be appraised and sold 
by the commissioner of State lands, although he is forbidden to sell to 
landowners wishing to enlarge their farms above a family-sized unit. 
The State land commissioner, with the advice of the land use committee, 
is empowered to prescribe rules and regulations governing the donation 
of lands in order to avoid isolated settlement, settlement on lands un- 
suited to agriculture, and settlement in areas or under conditions where 
it seems apparent that the donee could not farm successfully and would 
suffer undue hardship. The commissioner is also forbidden to permit 
the donation of tracts either greater or less than a family-sized farm. 

1939 laws of North Dakota and Montana ™ relate to leasing county 
tax deed lands for grazing. In Montana they may be leased for 5 years 
when located outside of a grazing district or for 10 years if within a 
district, while North Dakota permits 10-year leases regardless of location. 
Both States allow lands to be leased not subject to sale. The Montana 
act also provides that “Leases shall be subject to all rules and regulations 
relative to land-use policies or regulations to best advance public benefit 
and welfare that may be adopted by the board of county commissioners, 
with the advice of the county agricultural planning committee.” 


2 ©. 222. 
* Ch. 237, North Dakota Laws of 1939; Ch. 193, Montana Laws of 1939. 
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Teamwork in Mississippi 
by C. O. HENDERSON 


1 gegen processes are based primarily on the enlightenment 
of all the people. It is generally agreed that democratic planning is 
itself an educative process, and that the planning and educative proc- 
esses are alike dependent for success upon active participation of citizens. 
A project based on that view has begun in five communities of the cut- 
over area in south Mississippi. These communities are somewhat repre- 
sentative of an area of about three million acres of cut-over lands in fif- 
teen counties. Under the present agricultural situation, most of the soils 
are unsuited for arable agriculture. Once covered with Mississippi’s 
most valuable resource—a stand of excellent yellow pine—the area is 
now generally denuded of timber, leaving thousands of families stranded 
without adequate means of support. 

Since 1890 the timber resource has been rapidly processed into lumber. 
Sawmills absorbed the surplus population that once had sought employ- 
ment elsewhere. The result was that when the timber had been depleted 
thousands of families remained in the resulting cut-over area without 
employment. Most of the workers in these families had been employed 
in the sawmills or lumbering and had become accustomed to that indus- 
trial employment. For the most part, the soil was unsuited for agri- 
culture and could not be depended upon to yield a livelihood. Even if 
the soil had been suitable for agriculture it would have been difficult for 
many of the employables to adjust themselves to farming as a means of 
support. 

After the trees had been cut and the land was of no further value 
for timber, the lumber companies put the land up for sale. The county 
officials and the local businessmen were faced with depleted taxable 
wealth. They, too, were interested in its development so that the prop- 
erty would be valued at its maximum. Land promotion schemes and 
colonization projects flourished, helping to accelerate the acute mal- 
adjustment between the people and the land. Since the land was largely 
unsuited to the use for which it was advertised and sold, many of those 
who invested their funds, expecting reasonable incomes, were disap- 
pointed and often had to abandon the projects they had undertaken. 

Natives of the area could seldom be induced to invest their small 
savings in these exploitative schemes; nevertheless, depletion of the tim- 
ber left them without the wages to which they had been accustomed in 
their employment under the lumber processing business. 


The Aftermaths of Exploitation 


This lack of income and resulting poverty became especially acute 
during the 1929-33 period. Requests of local people for credit, aid from 
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commercial interests and reduced mass purchasing power brought home 
to businessmen the gravity of the existing situation. Numerous re- 
quests for aid reached various divisions of the State College of Agricul- 
ture. Ultimately, the desire for an attack upon these problems crystallized 
in a request by the college officials that the Land Planning Specialist take 
the lead in a search for solutions. 

Representatives of all of the agencies interested met at Gulfport, Miss., 
in December 1936, to consider these aftermaths of exploitation. Insofar 
as it could, at the time, the group decided upon the approach to be made. 
The principal problems and the obvious causes were outlined. A com- 
mittee was selected, the members of which were representatives of those 
agencies whose direct responsibility would be to obtain basic data and 
direct the preparation of a plan of action. The responsibilities of this 
committee were to select representative communities to be used in ob- 
taining data and setting up the first plans; to determine the best method 
of sampling within communities; and to prepare a schedule in the light 
of the problems faced in the area, a schedule that would disclose condi- 
tions as they existed in the communities. 

This committee made a careful analysis of the problems that had been 
outlined at the original meeting. On the basis of these analyses the 
members prepared a preliminary schedule for distribution to the agen- 
cies represented at the first meeting. It was proposed that competent 
persons be asked to make a critical examination of the schedule. Upon 
receipt of the suggested changes, the committee made the first of three 
revisions of the schedule. Two schedules each were taken by members 
of the committee, as a means of determining its efficacy. The schedule 
then received its second revision by the committee and again was tried 
in the field. After the third revision the schedule was printed in prepa- 
ration for complete coverage of all families in the five selected com- 
munities. Ultimately, 831 schedules were taken. 


The Cooperation of Vocational Teachers 


From the beginning, it was a basic aim of this program to keep the 
people of the communities closely informed of the purposes and pro- 
cedure of the study. In order to prevent any misunderstandings, it was 
considered necessary to set up certain lines of authority in each com- 
munity so that the people at all times would know to whom they should 
go for information. Since each of the communities had vocational agri- 
cultural teachers, their designation to direct the study was logical, as was 
that of the county agents to direct the coordination of community plans 
within their respective counties. 

The agricultural teachers had the alternative of taking the schedules 
themselves or of directing others made available by the State land plan- 
ning specialist for this work. In one of the five communities studied, 
the agricultural teacher took all of the schedules, whereas in two others 
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almost all of them were taken by special field men provided by the spe- 
cialist. In every instance, however, the agricultural teacher or county 
agent either went with the interviewers to introduce them at each home 
or previously made arrangements for their introduction. 

This procedure was considered essential for two reasons. First, the 
agricultural teachers and county agents are well known and are recog- 
nized as the agricultural authorities within their communities and coun- 
ties, and thus the work was tied up more closely with the community 
itself. In the second place, this procedure emphasized the fact that the 
agricultural teachers and county agents were responsible for informing 
the people of results of the study and subsequently for assuming leader- 
ship of their people in formulating plans to alleviate conditions. 


Making Contact With the Families 


After the interviewer had been introduced to the member of the family 
equipped to give the needed information, his first duty was to explain 
carefully its purpose. At the same time he emphasized that it was 
entirely optional with the family as to whether it would give this infor- 
mation. It was explained that the information on any one family was 
confidential and that only group results would be disclosed. Only in a 
few cases did the persons approached refuse. 

One person from the specialist’s office was selected to edit all of the 
schedules taken. When it was found that certain schedules were not 
comparable with others, either the differences were worked out in con- 
ference or the schedules were returned to the interviewer. In some 
instances it was necessary for the interviewer to consult the family again 
in order to correct the schedules. 

Tabulations were made under the direction of the State land planning 
specialist by W. P. A. workers. As rapidly as one phase of the study 
was completed, it was reproduced and turned over to the agricultural 
teachers and county agents for consideration. 


The People As the Vital Link in the Chain 


Sound democratic planning requires that the people of the communi- 
ties become a part of the process itself not only as subjects and recipients 
of the values to be derived from plans and resulting action, but also as 
contributors to the study, analysis, and subsequent decisions upon which 
action is based. In the Mississippi work, it was recognized that such 
procedure would provide the necessary integration of the knowledge of 
the technicians and the experience, knowledge, and sanction of the 
people. The objective was and is to make the people feel that they 
themselves are the vital link in the chain of events that ultimately can 
bring about such adjustments as are necessary or desirable. 

To accomplish these ends definite techniques were developed by the 
agricultural leaders most closely concerned with the program. The 
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leader of the work called conferences of the county agents, agricultural 
teachers, and others who were in a position to aid in a technical way 
with the preparation of the material for use in the communities. 

These conferences had four principal aims: 

First, the materials tabulated from the schedules and other sources 
were evaluated. Only those data were used which revealed significant 
facts relative to the problems, which were considered sufficiently accu- 
rate, and which were readily recognized by the people themselves as 
applicable. This step provided a means of eliminating irrelevant mate- 
rials, thereby increasing the speed with which the people could digest 
the data necessary as a basis for group decisions and subsequent action. 

Second, the problems and the data dealing with the problems were 
outlined in logical order. The various phases of the study were set up 
in a time sequence so that each would have its place in the logical attack 
on the problems. 

Third, lesson units or job analyses were developed for each phase of 
the educational program. The necessary wall charts and tables were 
prepared by W. P. A. clerks under the direction of the leader of the 
work. 

Fourth, each teacher or county agent whose responsibility it was to 
carry the information back to the community went through the process 
of rehearsing the material for each lesson before the conference. This 
step enabled each person to become familiar both with the data and the 
best method of presenting it to the people. 


Step-by-Step Study of the Problems 


The lesson units with illustrative materials were used by the agricul- 
tural teachers in holding adult classes where the people present shared 
in an intensive study of the problems step by step. This procedure was 
used to enable the people themselves to arrive at group decisions that 
could be fitted into a plan for action. This plan is a most effective 
means of providing the people with the information they should have, 
but its success is dependent in large degree on skilled teachers who 
understand what democratic planning is and are vitally interested in 
seeing that the proper adjustments are made for alleviating the con- 
ditions. 

In addition to the method for informing the people just outlined, 
several others have been brought into use as needed. Local newspapers 
have carried news articles on subjects proposed by those responsible for 
the program. Prepared by the State land planning specialist, these arti- 
cles have been sent to the teachers and county agents who in turn have 
worked with the newspapers. The Adult Education Division of the 
W. P. A. is reaching a large number of the people of the communities 
and is interested in aiding with the program. This channel is especially 
significant since a large percentage of the people is now employed by 
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the W. P. A. In one community 43 percent of the gross cash income is 
derived from relief sources. The social science teachers in the schools 
have used some of the material in their classes. The agricultural teach- 
ers are utilizing data of the survey in their high school classes of 
agriculture. 


Young People: Program-Makers of the Future 


There are many values to be derived from teaching the young people 
of the community to recognize the basic problems that so vitally affect 
their social and economic life. For one thing, the boys and girls include 
the discussions of the problems of their area’s agriculture in their con- 
versations at home, and thus it is only a matter of time before the adults 
in the family become interested. Then, too, any long-time plan for a 
community must of necessity be eventually approved and carried out by 
many of these same boys and girls. Finally, such a study will have an 
immediate value by providing a better basis for determining the possi- 
bility for employment and adequate livelihood in the community for 
young men and women. It may help, therefore, to prevent a congestion 
of population in terms of the resources and possible employment. 

It is to be hoped that through use of all available facilities all the 
people may become well informed as to actual conditions in these Mis- 
sissippi communities and that they will have a current knowledge of 
every general group decision that is reached. Such a running informa- 
tional process, it is believed, will play a conspicuous part in the success- 
ful evolution and execution of plans for improving the economy of the 
area. 
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Water Planning for Agriculture 
by HARRY P. BURLEIGH 


RECENT Land Policy Review article has explained the need for 

the realization that ground water is a depletable resource and that 
planned use, the economic goal of conservation, is necessary to conserve 
the available supplies. 

Of equal importance is planning for the conservation and economic 
use of surface water supplies. This field is older and generally farther 
advanced than is the planning of the use of ground water supplies, but 
there is still much to be learned about it. Although in some instances 
the uses of both ground and surface waters affect the farmer only indi- 
rectly, this discussion is confined to the types of surface water planning 
that directly affect agriculture. 

Surface water planning for agriculture is divided into two major 
classes. One concerns planning where flood hazards exist and the other 
concerns planning for the conservation and economic use of meager or 
unregulated supplies. The problems arising in each case are antithetical; 
nevertheless, the common objective to be kept in mind in each class of 
planning is a solution that designates uses that add to the wealth of the 
individual, the community, and the nation. Where a flood hazard or an 
overabundance of water exists, the major problem is regulation or con- 
trol whereby waste and the destruction of life and property is kept at a 
minimum. 

Planning for the economic use of meager or unregulated supplies is 
concerned with such developments as the irrigation projects in the West 
which add stability and increase the economic returns to agricultural 
pursuits. The multiplicity of water uses and the increasing demands 
of the highly concentrated populations have brought to the East its own 
water problems, but these are largely centered around urban needs. 

The need for planning the use of water in the West is apparent from 
the record of some unsound irrigation enterprises constructed as promo- 
tional schemes. Such projects, as originally developed, did not efficiently 
use land and water resources to their fullest extent because more em- 
phasis was placed on developmental phases than on determining the 
lower limits of benefits that would accrue to individual farmers. 


Defining the Limits of Investment and Yield 


Water planning includes the predetermination of the limitations of 
investment. It also should include the definition of the extremes of 
probable return that assist in the determination of the economic limit to 
which agriculture can be expected to profit. 

A close parallel is difficult to draw between the technical investigations 
necessary to water planning and to land planning because they are sepa- 
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rate fields and must be approached from different angles. This is true 
even though water and land are two natural resources that are insepa- 
rable in attaining efficient use of resources, and despite the fact that the 
planned use of one without the planned use of the other may fail to 
promote economic stability. 

While land is usually planned on the basis of political subdivisions, 
“water has no respect for political boundary lines or for the dignity of 
States,” as the Mississippi Valley committee has said. By virtue of its 
physical occurrence, water must be planned, in the case of surface waters, 
on a drainage basin pattern, or, in the case of ground waters, on the 
basis of ground-water provinces. ‘There need be no conflict, however, 
in these two types of areas for planning because, when water has been 
planned on its natural physical basis, the supply can be apportioned in 
a way that will aid the land planner who has considered his problem on 
the basis of an entirely different unit of area. 

In planning this apportionment of the water resources of a drainage 
basin, the water technician must consider all possible uses for available 
supply. Although he may be concerned primarily with water planning 
for agriculture, he must nevertheless touch on the whole field of water 
utilization. In considering the use of the available water supply for 
agricultural purposes such as irrigation, stock water, and domestic farm- 
stead use, he must balance these needs against the needs for other uses 
such as power, municipal, industrial, or recreational use, or the mainte- 
nance of stream flow for water pollution control. He must also occa- 
sionally consider the possibility of building multiple-purpose structures 
where two or more uses are compatible. He must therefore give full 
weight to nonagricultural as well as agricultural water use. 

In what is properly termed general agricultural planning, the broad 
aspects of the area under consideration must be carefully weighed. In 
addition to soils, climate, and the availability of water supply, such other 
factors as potential adaptability of different types of crops, availability of 
markets, and transportation facilities must be properly evaluated. When 
all these latter factors are considered in their relation to the physical 
limitations imposed upon the area by nature, broad objectives may be 
determined that afford considerable latitude for self-adjustment by the 
individual once he is fully cognizant of them. 


The Water Planner and County Committees 


It is here that the water planning technician has much to offer to the 
county planning committees that are engaged in drawing upon the 
knowledge of experts of all kinds in the drafting of recommendations 
affecting the agriculture of their counties. The water planner, perforce, 
must deal in terms of areas without regard to arbitrary political bounda- 
ries. County planning committees, if they are to be realistic, must do 
likewise. Hence arises the importance of integrating the recommenda- 
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tions of counties that compose a natural physical unit. The water plan- 
ning technician can be of very great service in bringing the weight of 
his judgment and research to bear upon this integrative process. He 
can act at once as the adviser to the individual counties in the physical 
unit, and to all of them collectively; that is, as an area. 

The betterment of the individual farmer should be a paramount con- 
sideration of any such general plan for improving agriculture. A logical 
way to bring this about, and to maintain the farmer’s point of view, is 
to ask him to contribute his judgment and knowledge of local agricul- 
tural conditions to the plan. The plan should contain also the contribu- 
tions of the various technical professions represented in the Department 
of Agriculture. When this plan is complete, all of the facts will have 
been weighed and it will present a clear picture setting forth the objec- 
tives toward which the individual can safely direct his efforts. 

In this presentation of problems arising in the field of water planning 
for agriculture, it should be stressed that the development of valuable 
water supplies in the arid and semiarid parts of the country should be 
carefully planned to assure their efficient use. This is being accom- 
plished through the development of general area plans that combine the 
separate investigations of water resources and of land resources. Not 
only are trained technicians necessary to this planning but the farmers, 
who later assist in putting the plans into effect, must cooperate in its 
development. This combined effort assures an objective workable plan 
upon which to base developments for the benefit of agriculture. 


wD Books 


Seven Lean Years. By T. ]. Woofter, Jr., and Ellen Winston. The 
University of North Carolina Press. 187 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 





Farm-reared citizens, and others, with some bent and training for 
understanding the nontechnical literature of agricultural troubles and 
trends in the United States, would be informed by a careful reading of 
Seven Lean Years. For it is an earnest, sympathetic work, concerned 
primarily with “rural problems in terms of human elements.” What 
the authors have tried to do is “to give a nontechnical summary of the 
most fundamental aspects of maladjustment in rural areas, and to out- 
line methods for the reconstruction of rural life which should prevent 
the recurrence of needless distress.” 

A long, complex series of interrelated domestic and world changes 
and events obviously led up to the “seven lean years,” 1931-37. It is 
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the authors’ view that “the cost of constructive social programs now is a 
necessary price that we must pay for lack of such a program in the past.” 
Basic problems of rural destitution, they assert, have just begun to be 
attacked, and a temporary return of prosperity in both agriculture and 
industry would have but slight effect on the hard core of rural distress 
and disadvantage. Fundamental measures, according to the authors, 
concern the readjustment of the balance between agriculture and indus- 
try, the readjustment of population to land, and the preservation of the 
Nation’s greatest assets in water, forests, and soil. 

Drs. Woofter and Winston say: “Fundamental planning is required, 
but no program based solely on land tenure, or on tax adjustment, or on 
redistribution of wealth, or any one factor whatever will meet the need. 
Each of these plays its part, but the human element must complement 
their effects in any philosophy looking toward permanently raising the 
level of living of the rural population. . . . Nearly 5 million farm fam- 
ilies are suffering from definite handicaps and living at an income level 
below the minimum subsistence level in cities as defined in recent 
budgetary studies.” What the authors designate as “regions of chronic 
distress” are the eastern cotton area, western cotton area, Appalachian- 
Ozark area, and the Lake States cutover area. 

Discussing the paradox of “lean years” in periods of high or surplus 
agricultural production, the authors say that “A partial answer to this 
enigma is the reorganization of the system of distribution, whereby the 
poor and undernourished may secure the essentials of a balanced diet at 
lowest cost. ... A democracy should be depended on to nourish its 
citizens, especially when the poorer classes are rearing the future popu- 
lation.” 

No reference is made in the book to the effects on American agricul- 
ture of the change of the United States from a 3-billion dollar debtor 
Nation in 1914 to a 19billion dollar creditor Nation in 1929. Nor do 
the authors consider the relation of past and present monetary policies 
and banking practices to agriculture. They say, however, that “agri- 
cultural finances are perpetually a year behind in the South,” where 
“both landlord and tenant pay high rates for credit, since the only secu- 
rity for it is a precarious crop,” and where “landlords pay as high as 16 
percent and tenants up to 40 percent in interest.” Population pressure 
is great in much of the South where “industrial wages tend to remain 
low, because farm boys will accept any rate of pay slightly above the 
pittance returned by agriculture.” 

In order to maintain balance in the national picture, and to accom- 
modate part of the increase in rural population, the authors say that 
“American agriculture must eventually be geared to expansion. Yet 
surpluses of commercial crops, and restriction of foreign markets point to 
the necessity for control of commercial crop output for at least a period 
of years. A full recovery of industry, with some additional foreign 
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trade, would contribute materially to the removal of agricultural sur- 
plus.” Unknown factors in future agricultural expansion, according to 
the book, are “the possible introduction of new farm products, the 
development of new industries, the fluctuations in foreign trade, and the 
extent to which the use of machines and other technical improvements 
will increase the productivity per man, and, hence, restrict the numbers 
required to produce the necessary foods and fibers. .. . About 50 per- 
cent of present farmers produce go percent of the commercial crops. 
The tendency toward concentration of commercial production is grow- 
ing with the increasing mechanization of agriculture.” 

After reading Seven Lean Years, one who is not tough-minded may 
feel that he has been operated on by a pair of case-hardened surgeons 
whose humanitarian impulses froze during the performance. Probably, 
however, he will feel that heat and light have been communicated to 
him, for the book contains both. Drs. Woofter and Winston, who have 
had many years of experience in applied sociology, say that “The 
humanitarian has a contribution to make to rural reconstruction at least 
equal in importance to that of the chemist, the engineer, the agronomist, 
or the economist.” 

Possibly, and ironically, the old-school humanitarian or sociologist may 
have tried to be coldly scientific in his diagnoses and ministries in order 
to do his future and larger job for the impersonal humanity of which 
masses of individuals happened to be current, suffering parts. Certainly 
in the world as he now finds it, the qualified sociologist can have no 
compelling urge personally to go about, like a Samaritan, doing good in 
simple ways among the poor, sick, and distraught. Instead, he gathers 
facts on which to base a study or book for use by organized society in 
its own interest. And this, at the top level of competence, is an invalu- 
able contribution, in so far as it is, or comes to be, socially functional— 
DeWirr C. Wine. 


Our Promisep Lanp. By Richard L. Neuberger. Macmillan Co. 
New York City. 1938. 287 pp. 


Here, in the dramatic and highly colored style of the popular news 
interpreter, is presented a panoramic view of the Northwest. The au- 
thor discusses the electric power potential in the great dams under con- 
struction; the industrial, agricultural, and population possibilities of the 
Pacific Northwest; the significance of the current labor situation, and 
other current economic, social, and political phenomena of the West. 
Whether the reader be from the congested East or the “great open 
spaces,” before finishing this book he will wish to follow the advice of 
the President, and “take a second-hand car, put on a flannel shirt, drive 
out to the coast by the northern route . . .” (p. 383). If he sees one- 
tenth of the wonders that are described, he will feel like ignoring the 
rest of the statement, relative to the route back. 
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Many passages throughout the book are worthy of special mention. 
To this reader, perhaps the most significant statement, the theme of 
which is often repeated, appears on page 355 as follows: 

Water! That is the magician’s fluid to transform the blank spaces on the 
census map into mottled areas representing thickly clustered farms and 
thriving towns. Irrigation is the artery of life to thousands of western 
farms. Not many Americans realize that the potatoes from Idaho that they 
bake or the peaches from Utah that they make into cobbler were brought 
up through the soil, not by water that fell from the heavens, but by water 
that flowed through an irrigation ditch. In much of the Columbia basin 
there is no rain. The ground is caked and hard, producing only sage- 
brush and weeds. But through these stretches, from the snow-laden up- 
lands far away, flow rivers rich with surplus water. That water in irriga- 
tion canals and behind reclamation dams will make the western desert 
green with life. It will make the “Promised land” dream start to come 
true. 

If the reader is stirred by the broader vision of the book, his enjoy- 
ment need not suffer from encountering errors in detail, such as the 
assertion that the Yellowstone River was diverted through the tunnels 
beneath the Fort Peck Dam (p. 311), one-hundred-odd miles up the 
Missouri from its juncture with the Yellowstone. 

In his enthusiasm, Mr. Neuberger misinterprets the importance of the 
recent Federal act authorizing the sale or lease of 5-acre tracts in the 
public domain. He states (p. 351) “This will make available for settle- 
ment more than 259,000 square miles” (in 5-acre tracts!). This would 
indicate settlement by 33,152,000 families, or perhaps 165 million per- 
sons, roughly one-third more than the present population of the United 
States. It might be pointed out that much of this public domain is 
located in drought regions where farms up to 640 acres in size have 
proved woefully inadequate, ending in disappointment and disaster, and 
in cut-over areas of shallow, stony soil where successive settlement ef- 
forts either have failed, or have proved excessively costly from the social 
point of view. 

At the other extreme, the author has the irrigation farmer tilling 500 
acres of irrigated land (p. 360). The United States Reclamation Service 
expresses some reservations as to the adequacy of 40 irrigable acres for a 
farm unit, but it is generally agreed that 80 acres is a reasonable stand- 
ard. While a few examples of farms of 500 irrigated acres may exist, 
they are in the nature of factory farms, or speculative holdings, the rare 
exception rather than the rule. 

It is the prerogative of the visionary, however, to be careless of detail, 
and Mr. Neuberger has had a glimpse of the vision. We highly recom- 
mend his book for instructive and stimulating reading —J. J. Haccerty. 


Tue Democratic Monarcuizs oF Scanpinavia. Ben A. Arneson. D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 250 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1939. 
Those interested in the efficient governments of Norway, Sweden, and 

Denmark—whether in relation to agriculture, industry, or social policy— 
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will welcome the informative compactness of Dr. Arneson’s book. Its 
225 pages, divided into 8 chapters, are done in a readable style that is 
remarkably full of facts and free from running comments. 

There are two introductory chapters on “Land and People” and polit- 
ical history. They emphasize the cultural, historical, and geographical 
factors that have drawn these three countries together into a cooperative 
community of nations. The next five chapters are devoted to an analysis 
of the governments of the three countries, treating them individually and 
comparatively. Parties and elections, the legislative processes, the instru- 
mentalities of administration, the administration of justice, and the his- 
tory and organization of local governments are the subjects dealt with. 

The final chapter reviews very briefly “. . . some of the more signifi- 
cant activities and interests of these three States in aiding and serving 
their respective citizenry with the view to increasing the sum total of 
general social welfare.” It is pointed out that “. . . the legislation and 
administration in connection with modern social problems in Scandinavia 
are marked in each of the countries by a desire to cooperate constantly 
with the other Scandinavian lands.” In that connection it may “. . . be 
borne in mind that in many cases alien Scandinavians receive the same 
treatment as citizens, even to the payment of benefits. Periodic inter- 
Scandinavian cash settlements make each nation pay for its own citizens.” 

The text is supplemented with a helpful bibliography of references in 
English and in the Scandinavian languages——KeNNETH WERNIMONT. 


History oF Prairtre SETTLEMENT AND “Dominion Lanps” Po icy. 
Arthur S. Morton and Chester Martin. (Vol. II, Canadian Frontiers 
of Settlement. Ed. by W. A. Mackintosh and W. L. G. Joerg.) The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. Toronto 1938. 


This volume is not the joint work of the two authors but is composed 
of two separate monographs that supplement and, like the other volumes 
of this none too well integrated series, duplicate each other. The purpose 
of the first part, by Arthur S. Morton, is to show that the prerequisites to 
successful settlement of the prairie provinces of Canada were the con- 
struction of adequate transportation facilities, the production of early 
maturing varieties of wheat, and the development of the technique of 
dry-farming. 

Unfortunately for the author, volume I of this series has largely antici- 
pated what he has to say. He gives us in addition to the above, an 
historical account of the progress of settlement pari passu with the con- 
struction of railroads and some discussion of the Canadian counterpart 
of the Granger movement in the United States. The years 1901-10 were 
the decade of great expansion and in these years 28 percent of the home- 
stead entries were made by Americans, a slightly higher proportion than 
was entered by native Canadians. These immigrants were largely ex- 
perienced dry-farmers with capital, whose contribution to the develop- 
ment of the prairie provinces the author is at pains to emphasize. 
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After responsible government was achieved, the crown lands of the 
pre-Confederation provinces of Canada were turned over to them to be 
administered for provincial purposes. When the province of Manitoba 
was created in 1870 it did not receive its crown lands. They were re- 
tained by the Dominion to be administered for “the purposes of the 
Dominion.” Similar treatment was accorded Saskatchewan and Alberta 
in 1905. Fearful lest the Northwest suffer the fate of Oregon, and 
anxious to prevent Canada from being cut off from her province on the 
Pacific, the Dominion Government determined to settle the prairies as 
rapidly as possible and to link Canada together by means of an all- 
Canadian transcontinental railway. The twin policies adopted to achieve 
these ends were the railway land grant and the free homestead. A dis- 
cussion of these two policies as they worked out in Canada forms the 
main subject of part II, although some attention is given to school lands, 
grazing, timber, and mineral lands, to the demands of the prairie prov- 
inces for the return of their natural resources, and to the provincial 
policies which have been formulated since 1930, when the remaining 
crown lands were transferred to them. 


Between 1873 and 1894 some 31 million acres were granted to railways 
in Canada. Not only surface rights, but also mineral rights, other than 
gold and silver, were granted, and some of the land contained coal and 
oil. These subsidies resembled American railroad land grants in that 
they were made on the alternate section principle, but the Canadian 
railways were obliged to take only those sections that were “fairly fit for 
settlement,” and were permitted to go far afield in their search for in- 
demnity lands. The result was that the transcontinental railways selected 
their lands wholly within the prairie provinces which were thus saddled 
with a disproportionate share of the burden of railway land grants. In 
order to provide indemnity lands, extensive reserves had to be set aside 
in which the odd sections were held open for the railways. The task of 
selecting the indemnity lands and closing out the reserves was not com- 
pleted until 1907, and, meanwhile, some of the finest agricultural land 
in western Canada was closed to settlement. 

In 1872 the Dominion of Canada adopted a homestead policy which 
was retained as long as the lands remained under Dominion control, and 
which was supplemented from 1874 to 1890, and again from 1908 to 
1918, by a preemption policy. The author attributes the adoption of the 
homestead policy not to the example of the United States alone, nor to 
the growing demand for free land within the old provinces of Canada, 
but to these in conjunction with the “national emergency.” If the Cana- 
dian prairies were to remain Canadian they had to be settled under 
Canadian auspices as quickly as possible, and therefore a free homestead 
policy was essential. 

In estimating the wisdom of the Dominion’s land policies, the author 
admits that a heavy price has been paid for the railways—which, how- 
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ever, could have been obtained in no other way; that much land has 
been homesteaded which ought never to have been brought under the 
plough and which has subsequently had to be abandoned; that the can- 
cellation of 41 percent of the original homestead entries is evidence of 
the appalling waste of human and material resources which the system 
produced; that both homestead and preemption regulations were per- 
verted by speculators; and that there is an “ominous gap” between the 
amount of agricultural land which has been alienated in the three prairie 
provinces and that which has been brought under cultivation. 

Despite the evils that have resulted from railway land grants and 
homesteads, the author thinks the adoption of these two policies was 
inevitable and that they have proved more valuable jointly, especially 
in semiarid areas, than either cash sale or homesteading would have been 
alone. “Had the whole range of Dominion lands been open from the 
beginning to homestead entry, it is probable that the better lands would 
have been settled at once in contiguous quarter sections with no latitude 
for expansion . . . The even distribution of free homesteads and lands 
for sale contiguous at some point to every homestead, afforded room for 
expansion and formed the greatest single advantage perhaps, of the 
Canadian system.” (See p. 503.) Elsewhere in this series (vol. V, ch. 7) 
the increase in the size of farms has been correlated with an increase in 
the number of owner-tenants and the conclusion has been reached that, 
“Evidently the method adopted in extending the farm acreage has been 
one of renting the additional land.” (Vol. V, p. 125.) 

With some of the author’s statements this reviewer is unable to agree. 
It is true that the railway land-grant system was adopted by the Do- 
minion of Canada just as it was being abandoned in the United States, 
but it might be pointed out that numerous petitions and bills for land 
grants to railways were introduced into the legislature of the Province 
of Canada between 1847 and 1867, and two such measures setting aside 
4 million and 14 million acres actually became law, although it does not 
seem that the companies in question ever earned their grants. In Canada 
the alternate sections of land held by the Government were open to 
homestead. The Canadian railways favored this policy, whereas the 
American roads, we are told, were inclined to insist on the sale of inter- 
vening Government land at substantial prices. It was the Federal Gov- 
ernment, not the American railroads, which insisted on the double 
minimum to overcome constitutional objections to railroad land grants. 
Moreover, the alternate sections of Government land in the area granted 
to the Union Pacific Railroad and its branches were restricted to home- 
stead and preemption entry after 1868, and after 1880 land held for the 
double minimum which had been on the market since 1860 was reduced 
to $1.25 per acre. 

“The distinctive features of C. P. R. land policy,” says the author, 
“have been not only the relatively moderate prices of their agricultural 
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lands, but their concern . . . for rapid and permanent and prosperous 
settlement” (p. 316). In quoting the low average price of C. P. R. lands 
as evidence of the company’s larger views, which are not “distinctive,” 
the author has overlooked the contrast, to which J. B. Hedges has drawn 
attention, between the low prices paid by settlers for land in the C. P. R. 
48-mile belt adjacent to its main line, and the high prices demanded for 
its northern reserve where competing railroads were eventually con- 
structed. The author’s discussion of the background of the homestead 
law both north and south of the border leaves something to be desired. 
The South as a whole was not friendly to homestead (p. 357) and the 
border States of Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa were not (p. 369) opposed 
to it. The peaks and valleys of a graph showing the disposal of the 
public domain in the United States by cash sales, preemptions, and 
homesteads are not evidence of the ebb and flow of migration, but of 
speculation (p. 370-372). In the old provinces of Canada a sales policy 
for the crown lands was adopted in principle as early as 1798, although 
circumstances prevented its being put into effect until 1826. In the in- 
terval, the free-grant policy was modified out of recognition by the im- 
position of fees. The lag between the phases of land policy in the United 
States and in Canada has in this instance, too, been overstated. 

Attention should be drawn to the valuable maps, graphs, and tables 
with which this volume is liberally supplied —Paut W. Gares. 
Cornell University, 1939. 


V For your attention 


V Yrecp Tests anp Lanp Vatuation. Murray, Englehorn, and Grif- 
fin. Iowa Research Bull. 252. Iowa State College. (Ames, lowa.) 
March 1939. 


Land use and land appraisal, according to the general thesis of this study, will 
have a better foundation if a collection of actual crop yield data, according to depth, 
slope, and soil type, is made. The authors of this study selected fields in which more 
than one soil condition existed, cultivated the same kind of seed, and otherwise 
handled the fields in a uniform manner. 


VY A SoctoLocicaL ANALysIs oF RuraL Epucation 1n Lourstana. Marion 
B. Smith. La. State Univ. Press, La. State Univ. Studies, No. 35. 1938. 

The consolidated school does not solve the educational problems in rural districts, 
the author concludes from a study made of 12 white schools in different parts of the 
State. He recommends that the rural school and the rural community be brought 


closer together in a common bond of understanding, and concludes also that there is 
need for small neighborhood schools in rural sections for children of the lower grades. 
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V Tax DELINQUENCY AND CouNTy OwnersHIP OF LaNnp IN SouTH Da- 
kota. R. B. Westbrook. South Dakota College Bull. 322. (Brook- 
ings, S. Dak.) May 1938. 

An evaluation of the South Dakota tax laws and their administration, together with 
recommendations for certain revisions. 


V Srate-Ownep Lanp 1n Arkansas. Orville ]. Hall. Ark. Exp. Sta., 
Bulletin 370. (Fayetteville, Ark.) January 1939. 


In Arkansas, State-owned land originates through forfeiture and certification of 
tax-delinquent rural property, and the extent of this ownership provides a measure 
of tax delinquency within the State. The purpose of this study was to analyze the 
origin of State-owned land in a specific State, and its disposition for the period 
1928-37. The author finds that on January 1, 1934, there were 1,448,453 acres of 
tax-forfeited land certified to the State and not subsequently redeemed, donated, or 
sold. The amount of land redeemed from the State for the 10-year period was 
1,368,542 acres. The bulletin recommends a policy for disposing of State-owned 
land according to the uses for which it is best suited. 


V¥ Rurat Revier Funps 1n Wisconsin 1934-37. G. W. Hill and R. A. 
Smith. Univ. of Wis. Press. (Madison, Wis.) 1939. 


The following points are considered in this study: the sources of rural relief cases 
in Wisconsin; influence of age on incidence of relief; relationship between size of 
family and need for relief; occupational skills of relief clients; employability of clients; 
number partially employed; principal factors bringing about need for relief; influence 
of family size on amount of aid received; success of relief families in reestablishing 
their independence. 


V Feperat Aip AND THE Tax Prosiem. Clarence Heer. Advisory 
Committee on Education Staff Study No. 4. (Supt. of Documents, 15 
cents.) 1939. 


From the point of view of all four major tests of a good tax system Federal aid 
for education offers a better method of raising new money for schools than State and 
local taxation, the author concludes. The four points dealt with are fiscal adequacy, 
administrative efficiency, equity, and economic effects. 


V Ipte Lanps—IpLe Men. Minn. State Planning Board. 32 pp. Illus. 
(St. Paul, Minn.) 1938. 


This booklet is based upon data gathered by the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station, United States Forest Service, on the cutover area of northeastern Minnesota— 
a region stripped of its once magnificent timber resources and now unable to support 
adequately its remaining population. Economic and social problems are serious, and 
the authors recommend as the only permanent solution the restoration of natural 
resources. 


V Rectonat PLANNING IN THE Pactric Nortuwest. Lewis Mumford. 
A memorandum issued by the Northwest Regional Council. (Portland, 
Oreg.) January 1939. 

Mr. Mumford visited the Pacific Northwest at the invitation of the Northwest 


Regional Council in order to appraise the growth and development of the region. 
This memorandum summarizes his observations. 
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y¥ County Lanp Use Piannine. K. E. Barraclough. Journal of Forestry. 
37 (6) 460. Society of American Foresters, Mills Building, Washington, 
D.C. June 1939. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture’s county land use planning program is little 
understood by foresters generally, according to the author, although its application to 
land utilization may vitally affect the trend of forest policy. In this article the author 
briefly describes the program and indicates how it may function to obtain better 
coordination of public forestry activities. 


VY ProptEM AreA Groups oF LAND IN THE SOUTHERN GreaT PLAINs. 
U. S. Dept. of Agr. (Government Printing Office, 30 cents.) Febru- 
ary 1939- 

There are wide variations in the type of land treatment and the best methods of 
soil and water conservation in the Southern Great Plains. These correspond in 
general to differences in the physical conditions of the land. In order to determine 
the best general treatment for the different conditions in the area the SCS. studies 
soils, physiography, erosion conditions, and climate, and recognizes ten different 
combinations of these factors. A problem-area group is an area characterized by any 


one of these conditions. The ten are here listed and discussed, and a color map is 
attached showing their locations. 


V¥ Some TRENDs IN UTAH’s AcricuLturE. Walter U. Fuhriman. Utah 
Exp. Sta. Bul. 286. (Logan, Utah.) January 1939. 


Crop acreage in Utah was 4 percent lower in 1937 than the average for 1926-31; 
production since 1930 has averaged about 14 percent below the 7 previous years and 
cash income from this production about 60 percent. From 1925 to 1935 the number 
of farms increased 18 percent. The average production per farm for 1931-37 
dropped to 76 percent and the cash income to 53 percent of that of the preceding 
7 years. This bulletin gives these and other data on the State’s agriculture, together 
with an analysis of causes. 


¥V An Economic Stupy oF FARMING IN THE CROOKED CREEK AREA, 
INDIANA AND ARMSTRONG CouNTIES, PENNSYLVANIA. David H. Walter. 


Pa. Ext. Sta. Bul. 369. (State College, Pa.) November 1938. 


Soil erosion is a critical problem in the Crooked Creek area of Pennsylvania, 
according to this analysis. From one to three-quarters of the original top soil has 
been lost from 49.8 percent of the farms, and more than three-quarters from 19.2 
percent. The average size farm was found to be 122.2 acres, and gross receipts per 
farm were $1,150. The SCS has outlined a plan for increases in crop land, forest 
plantings, and permanent pastures. 


V Cuanoinc Aspects oF Rurat Rewier. A. R. Mangus. Div. of Social 
Research, W. P. A. Research Monograph XIV. (Government Printing 
Office.) 1938. 

The characteristics of people receiving relief in rural areas are described in this 
report. At one time numbering over 8,000,000, they included all gradations of 
employability from the totally incompetent to the fully employable, from totally un- 
employed to those working full time but unable to make an adequate living. They 
represented all ages, and their previous employment experience represented all rural 
occupations. The report gives a comprehensive picture of the situation, and should 
serve as a valuable source of general information. 
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V Farminc Hazarps in THE Droucut Area. R. W. Kifer and H. L. 
Stewart. Div. of Soc. Res, W. P. A. Research Monograph XVI. 
Illus. (Government Printing Office.) 1938. 


This analysis of the natural and economic factors which have determined the reliet 
needs of farm families in 13 selected areas of the Great Plains is based on an intensive 
study of the farm operations of some 1,000 farmers. A further analysis has been 
made of rural relief and rehabilitation problems of the areas in terms of specific local 
conditions, and suggestions made for a long-term program of agricultural readjust- 
ment. Such readjustment usually would involve, according to the report, increasing 
the size of the farms 


VA List oF American Economic Histories. E. E. Edwards, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Bibliographical Contribution No. 27. 
(Ed. 2.) April 1939. 

Designed primarily for those who need citations of books that afford convenient 


summaries of the main facts concerning the economic history of the United States. 
The first edition was issued in November 1935. 


¥ Rurat Famiuizs oN Reiser. Carle C. Zimmerman and N. L. Whet- 
ten. Div. of Soc. Res., WPA. Research Monograph XVII. Illus. 
(Government Printing Office.) 1938. 


An analysis of the characteristics of rural families receiving relief under the general 
relief program. The data are from records of the W. P. A. and consist of informa- 
tion gathered (in 1935) by means of a survey covering 138 counties representative of 
nine major agricultural areas and 116 New England townships. Three fairly distinct 
types of farm families are recognized and analyzed in the study: commercial (cash- 
crop) farmers, part-time farmers, and the farm laborer, sharecropper, and tenant. 
Families were found to differ in, characteristics not only according to their position in 
the rural community, but according to various geographical areas as well. 


V An Economic Stupy or Lanp UTILizaTION IN Wyominc County, 
New York. H.R. Kling. Cornell Univ. Bull. 707. (Ithaca, N. Y.) 
November 1938. 


Wyoming County has some excellent farm land, and also some land better suited to 
forest and recreational uses. To determine best uses, the land in the county has been 
classified according to the intensity of present and probable future uses, based on land 
use, soil, size and condition of farm buildings, topography, elevation, and the results 
of years of farm-management research. Similar studies are available for twelve other 
New York counties. 


V¥ Tax PayMentTs aNp StaTE Arp IN Missourt By CouNrTIEs, 1931-1936- 
1937. St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. St. Louis, Missouri, 1939. 

31 pp- 

This study presents a comprehensive statistical summary by counties of State tax 
payments and State aid distribution. From 1931 to 1937, State revenues increased 
141 percent as a result of the addition of sales, beer, and liquor taxes. The yield 
of income taxes increased and the property tax as a source of State revenue declined 
in importance. The number of “non-self-supporting” counties increased from 50 
in 1931 to 90 in 1937 as a result of increased State aid distribution. “At least two- 
thirds of the total revenue in all 3 years originated in the 2 urban centers.” The 
data combine to demonstrate the rural-urban cleavage which exists when liberal State 
aids for education and other services are financed from revenue sources other than 
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the property tax. In most States the movement has been away from dependence 
upon general property as the sole index of taxpaying ability, and toward the develop- 
men of State aid systems distributing funds from other sources according to need. 
Revenues from income taxes, sales taxes, corporation income taxes, inheritance and 
liquor taxes are derived chiefly from the more populous urban centers, where principal 
taxpaying capacity exists. 


V An OuTLINE oF THE WATER Facititres Procram. Soil Conservation 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Farmers and ranchers within the arid and semiarid areas of 17 Western States who 
need assistance and who agree to furnish acceptable amounts of labor and materials 
and practice sound management may benefit under this program. Assistance can be 
given to an organization properly formed to receive it, with priorities obtaining where 
distress is most acute and where land and water use may be improved on an efficient, 
low-cost basis The program provides facilities for storage or utilization of water for 
agricultural purposes by means of ponds, reservoirs, wells, dams, pumps, spring 
developments, water spreaders, stock water tanks, flood irrigation and small irrigation 
works, and recharging of underground reservoirs. 


y LanpLorp AND TENANT INCOME 1N Cotorapo. R. T. Burdick. Colo- 


rado Experiment Station Bulletin 451. Fort Collins, Colorado. Octo- 
ber 1938. 


Tenant farm records in the Greeley-Fort Collins area for the years 1922-35 are 
analyzed to show causes of variation in income of these two groups, and to deter- 
mine the effects of changes in prices, yields, and methods of leasing. The need 
for flexible leases in this area is pointed out in the finding that landlords could 
survive lower crop yields or prices for potatoes and sugar beets, but that the tenant 
could survive lower yields or prices for barley or alfalfa. Farms of at least 160 
acres in size, it is shown, are necessary if the tenants are to have a reasonable chance 
to earn sufficient income to allow purchase of farms of their own. ‘Tenant farms 
in the area had better yields than owner farms, indicating that tenants operate 
under favorable conditions. A recommended lease form was prepared from this 
study and is reproduced in the bulletin to indicate the more common terms that 
should be included. A 1-year renewable lease is favored. 


V Report oF THE CHIEF OF THE Forest Service—1938. U. S. D. A., 
Forest Service. Washington, D. C. 


In his letter transmitting to Secretary Wallace the report of the Forest Service for 
1938, F. A. Silcox, Chief, calls attention to the following points: (1) The necessity 
for having in forests all of the 630 million acres that are now most valuable for 
forest growth; (2) The need for more and better forests in many regions and localities 
to underwrite a permanent and prosperous civilization; (3) The fact that, while public 
ownership and management are established policies, private ownership holds the key 
to forestry developments; (4) The need for protecting broad public interests through 
better fire protection and sustained yield forestry; and (5) The President’s recom- 
mendation of study by a joint committee of Congress as a basis for legislative action 
toward public cooperation with private owners, public regulation of forest land, and 
extension of public ownership and management of forest land. 
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